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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Halifax declared that our climate was a 
trimmer, our Church a trimmer, the law a trimme;x. 
He insisted that even God Almighty was a Trimmer, 
being ever *‘ divided between His two great attributes, 
Mercy and Justice ’’’. It would seem that about the 
only great thing which is not a trimmer is the Liberal 
party. Has not the Prime Minister announced that 
he will presently bring the party out of the Conference 
as he took it in? But one may venture to think that 
this message is meant, and wisely meant, to keep the 
turbulent spirits from breaking out: they have been 
breathing an air, if an attenuated air, of mutiny of late, 
and must be quieted down. 


If, literally, the party is to come out of the Con- | 


ference exactly as it went into the Conference, nothing 
save a decent delay has been achieved. But Mr. 
Asquith’s own steadying speeches of late and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s and a letter or a few words 
from Mr. Balfour are sign enough that a great and 
earnest effort is being made to settle something. A 
settlement is worth a great deal; except to heady par- 
tisans, it is worth a king’s ransom ; and we must credit 
the conferrers one and all with a loval wish to bring it 
about. After all, this is a far graver matter than any- 
thing in party politics to-day. A settlement would 
bring an immense sense of relief to every well-ordered 
mind. 


At Walthamstow Sir John Simon had everything on — 
his side. He was asking to be elected again because | 
he had been promoted—always a popular plea. Labour | 


‘men, for all their talk, did not vote Unionist because 


Sir John Simon’s: views as ‘to the Osborne judgment 
were not explicit. They knew he was really with them: 


they caught the wink. . Sir John had the votes also of | 


not a few of the moderate Unionists, who had qualms 
about opposing him. Sir John Simon’s supporters 
cared a great. deal not to be defeated ; whereas some of 
the supporters of Mr. Johnson did not care very much 
to win. Happily Manchester Conservatives had no 
such qualms about opposing Mr. Churchill in 1908. 


Two peers and a Plantagenet! After all the Revolu- 
tion is not yet. The Prime Minister has not made Mr. 
Keir Hardie Secretary of State for India and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
There is still some place in Government left for the 
representatives or descendants of the old ruling class 
in England. Mr. Asquith, with the materials at his 
command, could not have made a choice more decorous 
and discreet than that of Lord Crewe for India. Of 
Mr. Harcourt for the Colonies we have our doubts. 
Lord Beauchamp completes the discomfiture of 
democracy in this stroke by the Prime Minister. 


There was an English Prime Minister who inspired 
such deep affection that when he left office his friends 
insisted on being buried in his grave—after the habit of 
Hindoo widows. We do not imagine that Lord Morley’s 
retirement from the Indian Secretaryship will lead to 
any alarming suttee in the Liberal party. The truth is, 
competition for the Cabinet in these days is always 
very severe, no matter which side is in; so that when 
a Cabinet Minister resigns his friends must not spend 
too much time sorrowing over him—they must be ready 
at the shortest call to fill his place—not his grave. 


We do not suppose Lord Morley’s exchange of office 
for an ornament of office—the title of Lord Pre- 
sident—will shake the Government. He is a great 
man, but it is a long time since he has been a man of 
great power in the Government. Outside his own 
office he has not prevailed in matters of high policy, 
and we much doubt if he has seriously tried to prevail. 
He may perhaps have been swung round a little in 
labour and social reform questions since the days when 
he refused point-blank to do as the advanced section 
at Newcastle told him over the eight-hour day and 
other matters ; but everyone knows that his Radicalism 
is almost antediluvian compared with that of Mr. George 
and Mr. Churchill. . Lord Morley, indeed, was long 
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ago “‘ left ’’; for partisan ends he has been useless for 
many years past. 


Writing of Lord Morley reminds us that ‘‘ Chatham ”’ 
in the ‘‘ English Statesmen *’, which he was to write, 
has never been done. It never will be, and really 
one can hardly imagine a great man less fitted for 
the task than Lord Morley. What could he pos- 
sibly find to say in praise of Chatham unless it were 
Chatham’s strong objection to tax the American 
Colonies? But, happily, the task of writing the life 
of the great Commoner has been taken up by Lord 
Rosebery. Is it unfitting that the story of a man of 
genius should be told by a man of genius? We should 
have thought this a most natural and admirable plan, 
but there is a school to-day, perhaps, that takes the 
view that genius should be interpreted by mediocrity. 
However, Lord Rosebery is to bring out his *‘ Chat- 
ham ”’ this autumn probably, and we look for a book of 
splendid skill and interest. 


There was, by the way, an omission in Lord Rose- 
bery’s sketch of the character and methods of the younger 
Pitt: he did not touch, so far as we recall, on Pitt’s 
power of ambiguity where ambiguity is needed by a 
statesman. ‘‘ The Life of George Canning ”’, by Robert 
Bell, is an unknown book to-day. Yet, despite some 
banal writing in it, it does contain a few really good 
things, for example this: ‘‘ Mr. Pitt unquestionably 
possessed, in almost supernatural perfection, the art 
of appearing to say a great deal, without saying 
anything. His wonderful fluency when he had any 
point to seem to clear up, but really to confuse, had 
the effect of filling the ear without conveying one 
positive idea to the mind ’’. And the author goes on 
to say ‘‘ great was his skill in creating a dubious 
impression which might be admitted or denied at 
convenience 


History may or may not repeat itself, statesmanship 
surely does. Does not the whole of both these pas- 
sages exactly fit Mr. Gladstone, and has not the habit 
been given a special description—Gladstonese? We 
can most of us remember how direct, plain men on both 
sides writhed over Mr. Gladstone's wonderful sentences 
when the statesman wished to seem to clear up whilst 
he was really confusing. It will be said, of course, that 
there is a much later example of Pitt’s gift—the Liberal 
press is never weary of Mr. Balfour’s ‘* dubious impres- 
sions’’. Even when he is saying nothing, as at the 
present time, we notice he is still accused of the offence 
in which Mr. Pitt and Mr. Gladstone revelled. But is 
it really an offence in statecraft? Is it not part of 
the statesman’s outfit ? 


Lord Portsmouth has left the Liberal party, this time 
for good. Who can wonder? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman asked him to join the Government, and by 
and by when some absurd nonsense arose about a hare 
or a rabbit the ‘‘ Daily News ’’ called on him to resign. 
It is quite well known that Lord Portsmouth was in the 
right over the rabbit, but he was driven from office. 
Lord Denman reigns in his stead, and behind Lord 
Denman is the great influence and power of Lord 
Cowdray. After all the poor man is not yet to be 
robbed of his peer any more than of his beer. 


Mr. Montagu, in his speech of last Wednesday, 
obviously set out to make the most of his subject. It 
was a comprehensive speech. India’s material pros- 
perity, her moral problems, the administration of Lord 
Morley, Mr. Chirol’s articles in the ‘‘ Times ’’, even the 
book of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—all were treated at 
length. Mr. Montagu was at his best in confuting the 
foolish people who ‘talk of the ‘‘ drain ’’ upon India. 
These people look upon the British administration as a 
kind of bloodsucking. The facts are all the other way. 
We give India more than we take. To speak of the 
interest paid by India on the capital we have invested 
in her, or of the money she pays for the stores she pur- 
chases from us, as a “‘ drain ’’ is ludicrous. Moreover, 
it is only right that India should contribute something to 
the cost of her defence and government. India’s 


material prosperity was never so great as it is to-day. 
Her revenue has doubled within fifty years; her trade 
has increased by five hundred per cent. It is incredible 
that an Under Secretary of State should be actually 
explaining these things. But there is every need that 
he should. 


Nations that have builded upon sea power, observed 
Mr. Belloc in a speech of warning, have woefully fallen. 
The reasoning is curious. Because a strong navy is 
necessary to a people’s safety, the people is in a perilous 
way. Therefore do not worry too much about ships 
and sailors. Mr. Belloc pointed to Carthage. Carthage 
trusted to the sea and fell. The point about Carthage 
is not that she trusted her ships, but that she neglected 
them. Rome built and built again, and drove her from 
the sea. If Carthage had watched her navy better 
and kept the seas, Marius could never have sat among 
the ruins. Another speaker than Mr. Belloc would 
have begun as he began and ended in the opposite 
sense. But Mr. Belloc was out for paradox. The 
navy is necessary to our safety; and we are indeed in 
a perilous way if for one moment we lose sight of the 
fact. 


The Postmaster-General made a speech on Monday 
evening about Mr. Henniker Heaton. It is true that 
the speech was an after-dinner speech; and certainly 
Mr. Henniker Heaton’s sixty-two reforms for the Post 
Office are fair game after dinner. Some of Mr. Heaton’s 
** reforms ’’ have already been carried out—the inter- 
national stamp, for example, and the post-card with a 
printed back. Mr. Heaton is behind the Post Office. 
Other of his reforms, to say the least, are not good 
business. Mr. Heaton would like the Post Office 
Savings Bank to take in sums less than a shilling. Now 
the cost of maintaining the Savings Bank—the lowest 
cost of any great savings bank in the world—is about 
fivepence a transaction. As Mr. Samuel pointed out, 
fivepence is rather a large sum to take care of a penny. 


Mr. Lloyd George was probably right in telling the 
deputation of Manchester Oddfellows that neither poli- 
tical party would confine a State insurance scheme to 
the members of friendly societies. Nor are they likely 
to base their opposition to the Liberal scheme on this 
ground. The critical point was reached when Mr. 
Lloyd George informed the deputation that his pro- 
visional scheme makes the same grant to the members 
of societies as to those outside. When Mr. Barnes 
heard this, he remarked that it had never been made 
plain before. This suggests that the opposition of the 
societies will not be uncompromising. They do not 
mind being helped, though they are Independent Odd- 
fellows. They would be odd if they did. But it is 
amusing to have Mr. Lloyd George lecturing a man 
who objects fo State action on the breakdown of laisser- 
faire. He boasts that he has the money for the ten 
millions he reckons outside the societies and six millions 
inside. It would be possible to make of this about 
forty-eight millions of general population. So it 
appears that every adult male person of all ranks and 
degrees, and in fact a few more than exist, are to share 
in Mr. Lloyd George's largesse. 


Another scorpion has issued from the Treasury— 
Form L.L. But hardly was it loose than it was whistled 
back again; for this scorpion was for the Irish publican 
too fierce a scourge. To lose the Irish publican is to 
lose the Nationalist party, and Mr. Llovd George’s 
Government cannot do that. Has not the Irish publican 
already made special terms for himself in the Finance 
Act? Mr. Lloyd George would, of course, dearly like to 
treat the Irish publican as he will treat the English. But 
he does not dare. Had the English publican made a like 
fuss, he would doubtless have been told that Form L.L. 
was as easy to fill as Form IV. In Ireland, however, 
the officials have their instructions, and they will know 
what to do. Form L.L. is not to be withdrawn alto- 
gether; but practically it is cancelled. The officials are 
not to be ‘‘ too pressing ’’ The Irish publican need 
only sit tight and ignore it and nothing at all will 


happen. 
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Newspapers exist to obtain news, and public opinion 
is often cynical as to the methods by which they obtain 
it. On Monday the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ published a forecast 
of the report of the Welsh Church Commission. On 
Tuesday there appeared in certain newspapers, but 
neither in the ‘* Times ’’ nor the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’, a letter 
from the Secretary of the Commission declaring that 
the publication of the information was a breach of 
privilege and that there were errors of fact in the state- 
ments. We hear that the letter was sent to the ‘*‘ Daily 
Mail’’. If so, its non-publication was a serious breach 
of fair dealing both with a public department and its 
readers. The rumour is that the figures given by the 
** Daily Mail ’’ were taken from an edition of the report 
which has been subsequently revised. Whatever the 
facts may be, it is a growing scandal that the secrets of 
public departments should filter into the press, and if, 
as is said, the law is too weak to dea! with it, it should 
be strengthened. 


M. Briand is Prime Minister in a new Cabinet. 
Four only of his old colleagues remain. The Govern- 
ment stood well together through the debates of last 
week ; but the solidity was only apparent. M. Briand 
was being called to account for his conduct of a 
crisis that involved them all, and minor differences 
were for the time being put away. Now it is a question 
of policy ; and M. Briand wants a Cabinet that will face 
the future with a single mind. Officially, of course, all 
his former colleagues are his dear supporters. But the 
fact remains—the Cabinet has had to be built again. 


Of course it is all quite decorous. There are new 
problems and a new position. What more natural than 
that M. Briand should ask the President of the Republic 
to say whether he still thinks M. Briand is the man to 
deal with them? And it is all so safe. The President 
would send again for M. Briand, and M. Briand could 
then drop from his Cabinet the men he did not want; 
he would then be stronger than ever. We doubt it. 
In the Cabinet or out of it, M. Briand will have to reckon 
with the men he does not want. Especially will he 
have to reckon with M. Viviani and M. Millerand, his 
old Socialist allies. 


Cape Town—all South Africa indeed—is en féte. 
I: would not do, we suppose, to say they were 
mafficking *’; but they are certainly jubilating, as 
they ought to do. The Duke of Connaught is there, 
and addresses of welcome from all—white and black, 
Dutch and English—are showered upon him. New 
eras, eras of hope, are of course being born at every 
turn (strictly in every speech). The Duke rises to the 
occasion and tells them in Napoleonic phrase that ‘‘ two 
and a half centuries look down upon their Conven- 
tion ’’. Pageants, processions, illuminations; all is 
merry as a marriage bell—‘‘ a merry prelude to a very 
grave drama ’’. <A grave drama, indeed, the unfold- 
ing of *‘ new South Africa ’’ under the new dispensation 
must be. Well, a good send-off is something. 


ae 


Meantime they have elected Mr. Molteno the first 
Speaker. This shows the power of Mr. Merriman. 
The Cape influence seems to be on top in spite of 
General Botha’s Premiership. He is not, all must 
admit, showing himself the strong man he was taken 
by quite a larger number to be. It is a pity, for his is 
a better temper for the present time than that of the 
men who persuade him. Camaraderie among the 
politicians there is plenty: among them race is not a 
personal or social barrier ; but it is not the same in the 
country. It is idle to forget or blink the plain fact 
that, in spite of all good intentions and good hopes, 
the election had to be fought on the old dividing lines, and 
all attempts to build up a coalition Government—a 
Ministry of all South Africans—failed. This should 
chasten optimism. Let us throw up our caps and shout 
for the Union, by all means; but let us keep our eyes 
very wide open, all the same. 


There has been much talk of the division of the 
Colonial Office and the creation of a new Secyetary- 


ship of State. The idea of separating the self-govern- 
ing from the Crown colonies, so far as the Imperial 
Government is concerned, is not-a novelty. It was 
discussed informally at the Imperial Conference, and 
Lord Crewe six months ago referred to it as one 
of the changes in contemplation. In their administra- 
tive needs the Crown Colonies are as distinct as India 
itself from the Dominions. There is to-day no reason 
why Canada and Lagos, or Australia and the Straits 
Settlements, should be under the same Imperial 
Minister. But the creation of a further Secretaryship 
is neither necessary nor desirable. The occasions when 
the self-governing Colonies make serious claims on the 
time and attention of the Imperial Government are 
rare. Such formal business as there is might well be 
discharged by the Prime Minister, and the Colonies 
themselves would regard the association as a compli- 
ment. They might even look askance at an independent 
portfolio. The Minister would have comparatively so 
little to do that he might make work along lines 
that would not be compatible with the Dominions’ views 
of autonomy. 


Notables on both sides are meeting to discuss closer 
trade relations between Canada and the United States. 
Whatever the notables may settle between them- 
selves, Congress, both at Ottawa and at Washington, 
will revise it. It is at least a year before anything de- 
finite can come of this preliminary discussion. But in 
the end Canada may be driven South for her markets 
if we continue to refuse her advantages in our own. 
The immediate years are years of crisis, though the 
crisis is not of this week or next. 


If the present strike of colliers in South Wales 
spreads, as it seems likely to do, to all the collieries of 
South Wales it will be against the earnest efforts of the 
Miners’ Federation to prevent it. Its latest extension 
is by the enginemen at four collieries joining the strike 
without giving proper notices, and their own trade- 
union agent has told them they are acting illegally. The 
censure of the group of strikers at the Powell Duffryn 
pit, who are trying to induce the stoppage of work over 
the whole South Wales area, comes from Mr. W. 
Abraham M.P., Mr. Thomas Richards M.P., and the 
treasurer of the Miners’ Federation. They ask the men 
seriously to consider whether there is the remotest 
chance of a moment’s consideration from the Federa- 
tion; and they predict that such a ‘* sudden and uncon- 
stitutional ’’ general stoppage must end disastrously for 
all concerned. This madness for breaking loose from 
their own leaders nearly in mid-winter! Mid-summer 
madness is a mild type. 


It is certainly a serious matter when there are cases 
of plague in any part of the kingdom. There were four 
cases in Suffolk last September, and there have been 
none reported there or elsewhere since. Besides this the 
Home Office bacteriologists report finding the plague 
bacillus in three rats and one hare which had died. 
Many other animals that are said to have been found 
dead may have died from other causes; but the fact is 
that there have been no more cases of men, women or 
children. A plague case would be at once detected now 
that medical men have had their attention called to the 
possibility. Rat-hunting seems to have been confused 
by the newspapers with plague, and one might think 
terrible things were happening in Suffolk. Rats may 
carry plague and so may other animals, but to concen- 
trate on rat-hunting does not go far. In India and 
elsewhere it has always had little effect. Among human 
beings the infection is from one to another, and the best 
safeguard is the sanitary precautions which have been 
taken in Suffolk, and would be elsewhere if there were 
need. 


Here is Mr. Justice Darling on the parliamentary 
franchise: ‘* Strange was a typical voter, he knew 
nothing about Mr. Money, he knew nothing about Mr. 
Strauss, he knew nothing about Free Trade or Tariff 
Reform or why he was voting or whether it was a 
parliamentary election or a municipal one.’’ Strange, 
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by the way, had been called up from Portland, where 
he was serving a sentence of penal servitude, as witness 
in an action for political libel. His evidence was delight- 
fully ingenious. ‘‘ He did not know whether the person 
he was voting for got in or not, he did not take much 
interest in it, but voted as he was asked. He did not 
remember on what side.’’ Strange was doing time for 
‘* bashing ’’ a policeman. Surely Mr. Justice Darling 
was a little out in pouncing on him as the typical voter. 
People without votes have also had their little difficul- 
ties with the police. 


Mr. Housman has read his play, and it is obvious 
that Lord Spencer was right. The play could not be 
given. Mr. Housman’s case is not that of any of the 
well-known playwrights whose plays have recently been 
banned. His play was not censured from any inverted 
moral sense. When ‘* Blanco Posnet’’ was played 
in Dublin everyone saw at once that the ban laid upon 
it was merely stupid. Pains and Penalties’ is 
another matter. It is not a difference of degree, but of 
kind. It is significant of this difference that more than 
one distinguished champion of the censored dramatist 
has on this occasion refrained from expressing an 
opinion one way or the other. The opportunity is not 
a good one for those of the Censor’s critics who really 
count. Mr. Houseman has made it more difficult than 
it was to advocate the Censor’s abolition. 


We congratulate the City Fathers on their choice of 
Mr. Landon Ronald to be the new principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music. Mr. Ronald is a_ fine 
musician; he is young and not of the ‘‘ cld gang ’’; 
and we may with reason hope to see this school take 
a place amongst the great music schools of Europe—a 
place it has never vet held. Of course many ancient 
heads will be wagging sorrowfully, for these principal- 
ships have hitherto been regarded as sinecures, refuges 
for the old and decrepit : when a man grew too old to 
teach he was put over those who were not too old—to 
obstruct and dishearten any professor with life and 
initiative in him. That dreary order is departing : 
with men like Mr. Bantock in the north and Mr. Ronald 
in the south a number of finished students will leave 
annually who are not prematurely aged, ecademic and 
pedant; and thus will be a gain to musical England. 


The restoration of Paul’s Cross, or the erection of a 
new cross near the site of the old one, recalls the 
memory of great historic events not aiways of 
purely English interest. Of old S. Paul's Cross we 
first hear in the reign of Coeur de Lion, when it 
was the scene of the harangues of the London dema- 
gogue William FitzOsbert, the socialist spouter of 
Crusading days, who finally found his way to the 
gallows. In the next century, when England was a 
vassal State of the Papacy, it was at Paul’s Cross that 
the Bulls were read which ratified or annulled, as the 
case might be, the charters of our liberties. At the 
close of this century the Cross became the scene of 
regular sermons. 


Its great days however were in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when its interests were partly 
political and partly theological. Here in the earlier 
days of the sixth Henry the tidings that the Greek 
Church had submitted to Rome after the Council of 
Florence were shouted to the London crowd. Later 
Dr. Shaw came here to preach the infamous sermon that 
justified Crookback’s usurpation, and here poor Jane 
Shore did her penance. Here were Luther’s books 
committed to the flames, and here, when bluff Hal had’ 
tired of his sweet Kate, Latimer thundered against the 
Pope. Here for many a year the men of the new learn- 
ing and the old learning wrangled, here Ridley first told 
of the beauties of the new Prayer-book and Gardiner 
pleaded for Mary’s Spanish marriage. Later Pijers 
Bishop of Salisbury ascended its steps to speak the 
national rejoicings for the Armada’s rout. In its 
closing years Hooker, Donne, Laud all filled its pulpit ; 
but in 1633 the preachings at the Cross ceased, and ten 
years later the Long Parliament made an end of it 
‘altogether. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FESTIVITIES. 


ROM South Africa there are sounds of junketings : 
the royal visit and the ceremonial opening of the 
Union Parliament. The members of the Keigning 
House have usually been secure in personal esteem in 
South Africa, with Dutch as well as English, even in 
distressful times. It is not a little matter that the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught are to show themselves in 
different parts of the country. The more Orange Free 
State and Transvaal Dutch families that see them the 
better. Rhodesia will be visited. But Rhodesians being 
practically all British, and all loyal, of course are of less 
account. Meanwhile ‘* the storied and beautiful porch *’ 
of the sub-continent must to-day be charged to overflow- 
ing from Seapoint even to Muizenburg. But some of us 
may be forgiven if amid the massed crowds and blare of 
congratulations we conjecture of a Stiller Guest. What 
Cecil Rhodes strove to get into the common South 
African mind was that it mattered not whether you in 
South Africa were born in Potchefstroom and called 
Piet, or at Camberwell and called Joe, so that you were 
a citizen of the British Empire, and that the throne was 
the link and emblem of Imperial unity. On the Dutch- 
man’s recognition of this larger patriotism as entirely 
consonant with the narrower or local lovalty the future 
worth and welfare of the South African Union in great 
measure depend. General Botha, we believe, grasps 
that idea as firmly as any man, even if so far under trial 
he has shown no indecent forwardness to exemplify it 
at any risk to his popularity among his political 
followers. 

The Union Parliament will have plenty to do, re- 
suming its cue of eighteen months ago, to obliterate 
the racial division and bitterness which have some- 
how successfully obscured all the cheerful millennium 
feeling in which the work of unification went for- 
ward in Council. What would those enthusiastic 
members of Conference have said, in smiling session 
A.D. 1908-09, if they had realised that 1910 would 
discover them in state of tension with which the inter- 
racial temper of 1g06 compared rather favourably than 
otherwise? The most temperate trustworthy 
of private advices describe the spirit of the last few 
months as *‘ worse than in the war ’’. The ‘* Times ”’ 
murmurs soft things about inevitable tension and the 
influence of time, but we believe the bad feeling to have 
bees entirely gratuitous. It may be some consolation 
to a Briton that the other side began it, and that Dr. 
Jameson's voice has been constantly for peace. Not 
Rhodes in leadership more profoundly pursued the 
interest of the Dominion at large or at a self-sacrifice 
so complete. General Botha’s personal sympathy 
with the English leader’s ideals, if not his personal 
friendship and sympathy with Dr. Jameson and his own 
perhaps unquestionable desire to obliterate the old 
dividing lines, has done nothing to secure that result. 
The soi-disant Nationalist Party has shown itself 
eminently un-South African in aim, and continues 
Dutch Afrikander. Here is simply the old Bond or 
Boer party not even writ large. If, which we do not 
believe, General Botha’s sincerity is doubtful, it is per- 
missible to question a strength which is plainly noi 
as advertised. The politician who turned a deaf ear 
to the English leader's entreaty for a larger issue and 
against the Herzog education policy was not the strony 
man of the hoardings. He still seems to intelligent 
Englishmen by far the best available Prime Minister 
under present conditions, though, as we have seen it 
put tersely by one of his Britannic sympathisers, he 
‘** will have an awful job to pull in those reactionary 
Cape and Free State beggars "’. He gained little 
enough by his incapacity to withstand their influence 
at the polls, and no doubt, since he requires to be 
strengthened, the result of the elections and his own 
personal fortune have been salutary lessons. He should 
at least have got new insight into his own people. 
He will know how far to trust them in foul weather. 
Their behaviour after the election at Pretoria was not 
good. They had prepared greatly as for victory assured. 
A band and a carriage and pair—or was it four?— 
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stood outside the municipal buildings to carry off the 
triumphant general. A prominent municipal personage 
decked in his Nationalist badge was the head and 
front of these arrangements. On the declaration the 
municipal personage aforesaid was seen running down- 
stairs and out of the municipal buildings ; his badge he 
tore off as he ran. He, indeed, was seen no more, and 
the Nationalists, who had been everywhere in the 
streets, ‘‘ simply leaked out ’’, in the phrase of an eye- 
witness. ‘‘ In a moment it seemed as if there were no 
such people about.’ There were none to see General 
Botha drive off. It was a Unionist who opened his 
carriage door for him; it was the Unionists who gave 
him a cheer—sympathetic, not ironical. As the Union- 
ists pressed round the beaten man the police officer in 
command at the spot (an Australian), misapprehending 
their intentions, swung his horse between Mr. Botha 
and the crowd. One man patted the officer on the leg, 
and said: ‘* Bless you sonny, we’re only going to give 
the General a cheer ’’. This they did, right heartily. 
Next day the Nationalists are reported as seen ‘* in 
groups, talking in hushed tones like men at a funeral ”’. 
Old friends among the Unionists they cut dead. 
Altogether, their behaviour is described as ‘‘ very bad 
‘and childish ’’. We give these details because they 
have serious significance. 

General Botha’s better side and the better side of 
things generally gain, it may be surmised, by the unex- 
pected victories of Unionists elsewhere than in Pre- 
toria. Good new men, like Mr. Lionel Phillips, 
are returned with good old men passim, and they and 
he have in part to thank Dr. Jameson. After all, when 
“2 man is entirely honest and disinterested, indifferent 
to ‘‘rewards’’, if not io ‘‘ fairies’’, this sometimes 
leaks out, and he whose name was once accursed is 
now by admission, not only on one side, the one states- 
man in South Africa. It is a bad note at the moment 
that Mr. Merriman, Mr. Sauer no doubt with him, 
should have obtained the speakership for Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Beyers, the Government candidate, was unhorsed, 
so the Cape reactionaries have an advantage. But 
the first Union Parliament will find (if it likes) work 
enough to do to distract it from racial and professional 
pursuits. A very well-informed correspondent of the 
‘* Morning Post ’’ indicates one difficulty now pressing 
for solution. The real, practical object of Union was 
‘* equality of private right and co-ordination of the pro- 
cedure that protects it’’. Although the artificial 
frontiers which divide the different South African 
States have come near in their time, as over the Drifts 
in ’g5, to causing war, private individuals were never 
highly taxed (after Mr. Kruger’s régime ended) prior to 
unification. Thus the demand for Union was not dic- 
tated by any very pressing motive of economy. On the 
other hand, private individuals did feel the need to 
acquire a right of enforcing paymeni from debtors on 
hoth sides (say) of the Orange River. On either side of 
the Border was a diverse legal system. Each Supreme 
Court owed much to the Roman Dutch law; but this 
uniformity was discounted by a diversity of individual 
statute-books in different States. These differences, 
absurdly enough, are not eliminated to-day, and it is 
only by a happy accident almost that the extradition of 
criminals from one State of the Union to another was 
provided for. As it is, a party in Johannesburg cannot, 
from want of domicile, bring an action for divorce in 
Capetown, and there are divers similar anomalies. In 
theory there is one Supreme Court at the legal centre of 
the Union and a division in every province. But in 
practice the judges, from want of aught better to go on 
than a little loose precedent and analogy from Canada 
and Australia, are driven for safety’s sake to adminis- 
tering the law according to the individual jurisdiction 
of the particular Colony. The Union Act deals only 
with supreme courts ; to inferior or magistrates’ courts 
it has nothing to say. The machinery of the Union of 
South Africa (which was too democratic to call itself 
Dominion or Realm), like other mortal things, is not 
perfect. Here it has ‘‘ something craggy to break its 
mind on ”’, which should give Dutch and Eriglish some- 
thing to think of more important to South Africa than 


the racial game, something which may even keep Mr. 
Merriman out of mischief. 


MR. ASQUITH AND THE FUTURE. 


R. ASQUITH is at his best, as we more than once 
. have remarked, when he is all for the State and 
nothing for party. He is a good party man, of course, 
as every practical politician must be, but he is not a 
born party man, and therefore is not a great party leader. 
In common with some others, prominent in political 
circles past and present, he would probably be a better 
party leader were he a less good man. His interest is 
net really in party matters. It is. easy to see the 
pleasure with which he gets away from party to states- 
manship. His speech in East Fife the other day was 
on a Strictly party occasion; a yearly ‘* enthusing ”’ of 
his own Liberal constituents. Yet he contrived to make 
a virtually non-party speech, a speech for the nation ; 
for the necessary party prologue, the march of 
Liberalism in East Fife, is lost absolutely in the 
dignified patriotism of the speech itself. No one read- 
ing this speech could doubt of Mr. Asquith’s most 
earnest desire that this House of Lords controversy 
should be settled by agreement and not by fight. He 
wants it out of the way; Mr. Balfour, we are very sure, 
wants this at least as much. If the Conference is unable 
to agree on a settlement, it will simply mean that it 
cannot be done. It will not argue any want of good will 
on either side. To have tried honestly and failed is not 
very much short of success, to those who have eyes to 
see it. In any case the Conference ought to do some- 
thing to draw the bitterness out of any future House 
of Lords campaign. The rank and file on either side 
ought to take something of the tone of their leaders. 
If the Conference should be able to agree on a plan, 
there is not likely to be any reluctance to accept it 
amongst Unionists. We do not mean that the party 
regards itself as having given a blank constitutional 
cheque to Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Cawdor and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. but we 
know quite well that Mr. Balfour would not give 
up any position that he has laid down in_ public 
speeches as necessary to hold, any more than Mr. 
Asquith would on his side. How each side is thus to 
keep its own essentials and yet agree is a different 
question. It is a question for the Conference, not for 
us. But, essentials observed, the Unionist party will 
unquestionably and practically unanimously welcome a 
settlement. To be quite frank, it is easier for Unionists 
to jump at a settlement than for Radicals. It is to our 
advantage from an electioneering point of view to have 
this Lords business laid : it is not to the Radicals’ advan- 
tage. All the more credit, certainly, to the Liberal 
leader for trying honestly to get a peaceful settlement. 
The electioneering element is, of course, but a minor 
one in the situation. On every national and, indeed, 
Imperial ground it is almost urgent that this constitu- 
tional controversy should not again become acute. It 
would, for instance, be most unfortunate if the coming 
Imperial Conference should find us in the midst of a 
savage wrangle about the rights and powers of the 
Lords. It would also be an unseemly atmosphere for the 
Coronation. Yet, unless a settlement is reached, that is 
what will happen. It is not a controversy that can be put 
by. If it is discussed at all, nothing clse, or hardly 
anything else, will be heard of. On patriotic grounds 
it will be well worth while to make considerable con- 
cessions; and we do not think there will be much 
reluctance amongst Unionists to do it. Mr. Asquith’s 
fosition is not so easy. The ‘‘ forwards ”’ in his party, 
probably its most powerful group, not unnaturally are 
restive at the possibility of being asked at the same 
time to forego an electioneering advantage and give up 
a cherished item in their programme. Most of them 
have nailed their colours ‘to the abolition of the House 
of Lords, at any rate as a political power. This is the 
only settlement they want. Why should they give up 
what they want and what they believe they can get? 
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Will Mr. Asquith be able to persuade them to do this 
on patriotic grounds? An appeal on grounds of 
Empire will not move them much. They may be more 
sensitive to the showing that a General Election may 
easily result in the Government losing a few more 
seats, which would mean its powerlessness to carry any 
of the great matters the ‘* forwards ’* want to tackle. 
But this they may courter by pointing out that at any 
rate they are more likely to lose seats if the House of 
Lords is put out of the contest than if it remains in. 
So that Mr. Asquith is likely to bring about the very 
thing he bids them beware of. Altogether we do not 
envy the Prime Minister his task: he has his work cut 
out. So far as we can see, the only valid appeal he 
can make to the dominant section of his foliowers is to 
their patriotism; a quantity Mr. Asquith or any other 
man would have much difficulty, we will not say in 
finding, but in estimating. Perhaps Mr. Llovd George 
can help him. | He is a member of the Conference and 
he certainly has influence with this sort. 

Mr. Asquith’s position can hardly be affected by the 
rearrangement of Cabinet places. No one goes out and 
no one comes in: only old faces under new names. 
Lord Crewe should be competent at the India Office. 
He is genuinely an Imperialist, and has had much ex- 
perience. We have no fear of his failing where tact 
and delicacy come in; but we are not sure of his 
having the necessary force. It is perhaps well that he 
will begin with a new Viceroy. The appointment of 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt to the Colonies, though no sur- 
prise, is to our mind a much more doubtful experiment. 
Mr. Harcourt has ability enough for any merely political 
office, and in address and finesse can match anyone. 
In pure politics Mr. Harcourt makes no mistakes. He 
is the ‘‘ inside man”’ par excellence. But in the 
Colonial Oftice he comes up against an entirely different 
set of associations and demands. He will know, of 
course, how to do the work in the House; so did Mr. 
Churchill. But we doubt very much his knowing how 
to tackle either colonial questions or colonials. Mr. 
Harcourt is not an imperialist, if he is not an anti- 
imperialist like his father. Despite his smoothness and 
address he is an extreme Radical: he has little if any- 
thing in common with Liberal Imperialists. We cer- 
ainly do not like the idea of Mr. Harcourt presiding 
at the Imperial Conference. He would not of course 
talk brutally of banging and bolting and barring. But 
none would be less inclined than he to budge from his 
strict Free Trade theories to help forward in the smallest 
way the unifying of the Empire. He would tell its 
Colonial Ministers this pleasantly ; but will it for that 
reason be any the more pleasant hearing for them? 

Meantime no front-rank politician, except Mr. Long, 
has said anything about ‘‘ Home Rule all round ”’. 
Mr. Long refuses to accept the policy suggested by 
** Pacificus ’’: to him it seems like the surrender of 
principle vital to the Unionist party. Many, we 
imagine, will think the same. The weakest point in 
the case made for ‘*‘ Home Rule all round ”’ is the 
failure to show that it will be, not to say necessary, 
even helpful to Imperial Federation. 


LORD MORLEY’S INDIAN POLICY. 


} i is too soon to pronounce a final judgment on 
Lord Morley’s control of Indian affairs. That 
must be left to history. His policy has not vet had 
time to shape itself in conclusive results. It is 
the way of British statesmanship to win through 
even where there have been initial errors because its 
intention is upright and its purpose firm. Already 
the horizon seems clearer. It is- possible, however, 
at this stage to review the broad lines of his policy in 
the light of the conditions under which it was framed. 
The circumstances were peculiar. Lord Curzon in a 
passion of reform had swept the whole field of civil 
administration, and in so doing gathered all the threads 
into his own hands. His dominant personality went far 
to efface his Council as an integral part of the executive 
Government. Unable to carry his own way on the 


question of military organisation he suddenly resigned. 
The Cabinet, itself moribund, hastened without much 
consideration of other exigencies to appoint a Viceroy— 
himself a soldier—whose qualities fitted him to adjust 
the differences between the civil and the military depart- 
ments. Lord Minto took up the position as he found 
it, and continued to treat the members of the Council 
not as colleagues in the Government but as its agents 
or at best its advisers. A few months later Lord Morley 
—then a commoner—assumed control in the India 
Office. Before long he saw that he could not expect from 
the Indian Government as then constituted the initia- 
tive, in general policy at least, which the condition of 
affairs required, and he took it on himself to suggest 
or dictate the measures which the situation demanded. 
With a strong Viceroy or a strong Council this would 
not have been necessary, and might not have been pos- 
sible. With a Viceroy neither predominant himself 
nor relying on a strong Council the position was 
different. The state of affairs in India had become 
disquieting. We cannot now go into the causes of un- 
rest, but the movement was gaining force. Organisa- 
tions of a seditious character were formed among the 
educated classes in Calcutta and Bombay. The Parti- 
tion of Bengal had given them an opening which they 
exploited to the full. India wanted a watchful and 
resolute Administration on the spot able to foresee and 
avert the dangers which threatened. The time had also 
come, as Lord Morley at least clearly saw, when the 
Indian people should be more largely associated in the 
government of the country. The method indicated was 
an enlargement of the various Legislative Councils by 
the admission of elected as well as of nominated 
Indian members and the extension of their powers. 

It is to Lord Morley that the credit of initiating this 
measure belongs, and by it his name will be most promi- 
nently remembered. A scheme of constitutional reform 
is one of which he was peculiarly fitted to lay down the 
general lines, while the circumstances required that the 
details should be worked out on the spot. There was 
little place for the mistakes which have attended inter- 
vention from home in executive measures. It is true 
that Lord Minto declared to the new Council that the 
reforms had their genesis in a note of his own to his 
colleagues in August 1906, and that he claimed to be 
its sole author. But the germ of the measure may be 
found in Lord Morley’s Budget speech in July 1906, 
and apparently the note to his colleagues is a Minute of 
Lord Minto in August appointing a Committee of his 
Council to consider the points it raised. In truth, con- 
ceptions like this are not the product of any one mind. 


They are more the growth of circumstances. So far 
the reform has been justified by the results. The new 


Councils have shown both moderation and efficiency. 
But the future is not without its dangers. The sur- 
render, for instance, of the opium revenue in pursuance 
of an Imperial policy in which India has no voice may 
raise awkward questions of finance both in British India 
and in Native States. Firmness and tact will be needed 
to restrain as well as guide the activities of the new 
Councils. 

There is less to be said for the appointment of Indians 
to the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and the Sec- 
retary of State. With little compensatory advantage 
they are calculated to weaken the distinctively British 
character of the Administration and may conceivably 
involve more serious dangers. A cynic might say it 
does not matter, seeing that both these Councils have 
almost ceased to share the higher functions of govern- 
ment. The results so far are doubtful. A post on the 
Governor-General’s Council is regarded by the Civil 
Service as the crown of a long and distinguished career. 
The Calcutta lawyer appointed to the place upon it once 
occupied by Macaulay and Stephen found the salary of 
£5000 insufficiently attractive; while one of the two 
Indian members of the India Office Council has found 
the climate too trying. Least of all is to be said in 
favour of adding Executive Councils with Indian 
members to Provincial Lieutenant-Governors who do 
not want them—a measure which Lord Morley forced 
on the Government of India and the House of Lords. 
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These, however, are measures of general policy, which 
reasonably come within the scope of the Home Govern- 
ment, though even they have usually had their origin 
in India. But a new and dangerous innovation is the 
interference of the Secretary of State in executive 
actions of the Indian Government and in those legisla- 
tive measures which are necessary to arm its officers 
with special power to enforce order and maintain the 
government of the country. It becomes worse if the 
interference is exercised in direct personal communica- 
tion with the Viceroy without reference to either 
Council. Apparently a system is foreshadowed in which 
a Governor-General ignoring his Council would ex- 
ercise his functions under the personal control of a 
Secretary of State, who, without consulting his Council, 
would in all matters of moment direct the administra- 
tion of India from Whitehall. From that it will be but 
a short step to the direct continuous interference of 
Parliament in every detail. 

On whichever side the fault, the history of the past 
three years is marked by a failure in the resolute en- 
forcement of authority and the timely adoption of 
measures necessary to prevent outrage. The futile 
attempts—still being made—to repress rebellion by judi- 
cial proceedings extending over months and years have 
emboldened the seditious and brought the Administration 
into contempt. It is not in these ways Orientals can 
be governed. Deportations, Press laws and the like 
which might have been effective at first have one after 
another been tried too late or relaxed before they had 
served their purpose. The official who most clearly 
grasped the situation and endeavoured to strike at the 
root of the seditious propaganda found himself unsup- 
ported, and as a protest resigned his high office. Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller’s fate, emphasising the vacillating 
policy of those in power, has produced a feeling 
in the great executive services that they cannot 
count in their struggle with anarchy on the support 
of those at the head of affairs in India or in England. 
The charges freely made against the Civil Service in 
particular have helped to create a sense of mistrust, 
in spite cof Lord Morley’s repeated recognition of their 
qualities and his cordial acknowledgment of their loyal 
service. Unfortunately his words have not always been 
in entire conformity with his actions. No single thing 
has done more to dishearten and irritate the Services 
generally than their supersession entire by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Clark to the Viceroy’s Council. 

Lord Hardinge has before him the task of restoring 
the only effective and constitutional method of govern- 
ing India. He has further to restore the confidence of 
the Services—their loyalty has never wavered—to asso- 
ciate a strong Council in the work of his Government 
and resist the outside interference in executive matters 
which is fatal to efficient administration. This heavy 
task will be easier if it is begun under the control of a 
minister not committed to methods that have hampered 
his predecessor. 


A CHINESE PARLIAMENT. 


G REAT expectations are being founded on the recent 

opening of an Imperial Assembly at Peking. 
But great expectations are always being founded on 
something that is happening, or about to happen, in 
China; and the unfulfilled promises of many edicts 
make it difficult to rise above an attitude of expectancy 
regarding projects even of parliamentary representa- 
tion. It must be admitted, however, that the prospect 
offers a suggestion of interest beyond the common. It 
lies in the thought whether there may in this be the 
element of purpose—a driving force—so lamentably 
wanting in customary official procedure. It is of good 
omen that the members seem to have expressed at the 
outset a determination to concentrate their energies on 
“* securing reform for the financial administration ”’ as 
the most urgent need of the country. It is of good 
omen also that they have expressed a desire for the 
speedy summons of a Parliament with so much vigour 
that it seems likely they will attain their end. There is 


nothing new either in the perception or the aspiration. 
Edicts denouncing abuses and exhorting officials to 
rectitude have been issued at intervals ever since 
foreigners knew what was happening in China, and 
provincial delegates have been urging the Government 
to expedite the assembly of Parliament for months, 
without effect, at Peking. But here is a new force with 
which the Palace may be puzzled to deal. 

The edicts in which the lately deceased Sovereigns 
promised to inaugurate constitutional government con- 
templated proceeding by stages. First were to come 
Provincial Assemblies, which were duly elected last 
year; then the Imperial Assembly or Senate, which 
has just been constituted; and finally, at the end of 
ten years, a Parliament based on theories of repre- 
sentation that find favour in the West. Impatience 
has been expressed from the first by forward spirits 
at the prospect of this delay, and sustained pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the Regent and other 
prominent statesmen with a view to shortening the in- 
terval. Only four months ago the Regent (or the Grand 
Council, speaking in the name of the Throne) refused 
a similar request in terms which command respect but 
failed to persuade people who are tired evidently of 
words and want things brought to pass. He does not 
grudge the creation of Houses of Parliament: on the 
contrary, he hopes that as soon as constitutional 
government is established, the imperial anxieties and 
labours may be lightened. But ‘*‘ to say that once 
Parliament is opened complete success is ensured and 
prosperous rule may be attained would be a principle 
unknown in any age, ancient or modern, and unknown 
in any clime, Chinese or foreign ’’: the thing next in 
order was the opening of the Senate, which would ‘‘ not 
only form a foundation but also serve to foster the spirit 
of a Parliament ’’. The plan originally laid down 
would therefore be followed, the completion of the nine 
years’ preparation awaited; and he (speaking in the 
name of the Throne) ‘* desired not to be vexed with fur- 
ther prayers ’’! But the agitation continued, and hardly 
has the Assembly been constituted before it, too, resolves 
to memorialise in favour of a Parliament being sum- 
moned at the earliest possible moment—an amendment 
in favour of shortening the prescribed ten years to three 
being rejected, and the original proposal almost unani- 
mously carried. The functions of the Assembly are 
advisory ; but it is an influential body, and the Throne 
may find it more difficult to resist such a collective 
expression of opinion than the prayer of committees 
less comprehensive and less formally constituted. The 
Grand Council was not, it is understood, unanimous in 
advising rejection of former appeals, nor the Regent 
himself strongly convinced. The assembly of a Parlia- 
ment may well seem a ‘‘ leap in the dark ’’; but it 
is far from improbable that a remark attributed to 
Duke Tsai may afford a key to the situation. ‘‘ The 
Treasury was’ (he is reported to have said) ‘‘ ex- 
hausted by far-reaching and expensive reforms and 
reorganisations. The remedy was a Parliament, which 
he hoped would be opened at the earliest possible 
moment.’’ The Duke iis President of the Board of 
Revenue, and was able to reinforce his argument by 
exhibiting a deficit of 36,000,000 taels. He was 
making, for the first time in Chinese history, a Budget 
speech, and though his figures may be open to question 
—having been compiled, apparently, on returns from 
the provinces which are not likely to have disclosed 
too favourable a position—they indicate, without doubt 
truthfully, a serious financial position. 

Responsible writers in this country have never tired 
of insisting that financial reform was the key of the 
situation. A system which recognises peculation and 
has elevated ‘‘ squeezing ’’ into a fine art, which 
admits the diversion of Naval Appropriations to repair 
of the Summer Palace and looks on tribute or presents 
as sources of imperial income, might pass when the 
heaviest imperial expenditure was in connexion with the 
Imperial Court, when junks fired jingals. and military 
examinations were based on bows, and arrows. But 
that precise instance of the Summer Palace, which in- 
volved golden opportunities for the. chief eunuch, was 
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partly responsible for China's defeat at sea by Japan; 
and, though expenditure has gone on increasing, no 
attempt has been made to purify the collection of such 
sources of revenue, say, as the land tax which con- 
ceals opportunities proportionately as great. The 
Senate is abundantly justified, therefore, in selecting 
financial reform as the essential object to be aimed at ; 
and Duke Tsai’s alleged support of the resolution 
in favour of a Parliament may be inspired by a hope 
that Parliament will prove strong enough to impose it. 
Whether that hope will be realised is another question. 
Representative institutions have not proved such an 
unqualified success even in some countries farther West 
that we can permit ourselves to expect the millennium 
to follow their institution in China. Nor can one fail 
to recall the shallowness of purpose which has charac- 
terised too many aspirations. Eagerness to have a 
Parliament savours too much of the eagerness to 
acquire arms, ships, mints, mining machinery, and 
other Western appliances—the possession of which 
must necessarily make their possessors the equals of 
Western peoples—but which really did very little 
because the personal equation was ignored. One’s 
admiration of Chinese capacity has been qualified by 
perception of Chinese limitations too often to permit 
enthusiastic anticipation. Obstruction will still have tc 
be overcome, and similar instruments to be employed. 
Yet there is the hope that a new force may achieve 
something more effective than edicts and new bureaux. 
It may be questionable, as the SarurDAY remarked two 
vears ago, whether the mass of the people understand 
what Parliament means. But they know what corrup- 
tion means, and debased currency, and the extortion of 
underlings, and cruelty of gaol warders, and scandals 
such as the charges recently made against officials of 
using public money in connexion with rubber-share 
speculation. They may not condemn as we do such 
barbarous punishments as the flogging nearly to death 
of a prisoner, recently, in the native city at Shanghai 
or the still more recent exposure of another in a cage. 
Temperament has made them callous, and experience 
hopeless. Edicts forbid and denounce these things, 
but they continue all the same. Will they be roused 
to more effective interest by a belief that new oppor- 
tunities are being now afforded for exposing corruption 
and making complaints more effectively heard? We 
have seen lately in the ‘‘ Times’*’ correspondent’s 
analysis of parties a picture of the intrigues, the rival- 
ries, the jealousies which constitute the normal condi- 
tion of affairs at Peking, and tend to perpetuate evils that 
only a power superior to the intriguers and hostile to the 
ingrained corruption can remedy. A Kien Lung might 
achieve the purpose; but the late Empress-Dowager— 
whose last words, paradoxically enough, are said to 
have been a warning against allowing women to hold 
power in the State and against allowing eunuchs to 
meddle in Government matters—destroyed all prospect 
of a Kien Lung arising by nominating a child-emperor 
who will grow up, ostensibly, under the same evil 
influences as his predecessors. . There seems little hope 
then from normal conditions ; and we come back to the 
question whether there may be found in a National 
Assembly a power able to dominate these intrigues and 
impose some measure of reform. An indication of the 
customary paralysis, and it may be also of a new hope, 
may be discerned in a reported decision of the Chamber 
of Constitutional Studies to refer to the judgment of 
the Assembly a newly compiled judicial code which its 
Conservative members are condemning as_ inefficient 
and the Reformers praising as humane. After violent 
discussions, in which every disputant appears to have 
adhered to his opinion, it was decided to refer the 
matter to the Senate, which is supposed, presumably, 
to deliberate on a higher plane. There is talk of the 
creation of a Cabinet with a Prime Minister, next year ; 
but that might simply mean the creation of another 
inefficient Board unless a vigorous personality can be 
found and sustained. A crying need is for concentra- 
tion of energy. The Empress-Dowager was energetic, 
and is believed to have seen, tardily, the need for 
reform. But her‘conversion came too late. She repre- 


sented, moreover, the intrigues and corruption which 
characterise the Palace, and it is in the Palace and all 
it represents that reform must begin. 


SIR EDWARD GREY’S' INDUSTRIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


might be frivolous, even irreverent, to say that Sir 

<dward Grey’s Dale memorial lecture had the ring 
of proverbial philosophy; but really it had. All the 
way through there is the antiphonic balance, neat, 
measured, just, of homely truths. There is much 
wisdom in them, because wisdom is truth, and there 
is more truth in a truism than in any other saying. But 
one may perhaps ask, if not are they worth saying, at 
any rate, do they need saying? Is the world likely to 
forget, is there a soul that has never known, that 
‘** Without order there is chaos ’’, *‘ Disorderly methods 
are fatal to progress *’, ‘‘ Everyone who works in an 
industry is engaged in public service as well as earning 
his own livelihood ’’, ‘‘ There is that in human nature 
which brings men together when they meet ”’, ‘‘ It is 
essential that there should be amongst employers, as 
well as amongst employed, men who can reach those 
heights where alone they can rise above class prejudices 
and limitations of feeling and thought which class pre- 
judice imposes ’’? These apothegms strung together in 
this way have, of course, a slightly ridiculous effect which 
they have not in their proper places in the lecture. We 
exhibit them not with any idea of being smart, but to 
bring into strong relief a marked character of Sir 
Edward Grey's serious style, certainly his extra-party 
style. He has none of this in his leisurable manner, 
when he writes of recreation, sport, the country, which 
makes one rather wonder whether he deliberately means 
to be didactic in form. That he does wish to teach we 
are sure; which may account for his ever-readiness 
to repeat; but as a teacher he might remember that 
not always most easily or best learnt is that which 
is put most obviously in the form of a _ lesson. 
Every one of these sayings we quoted will stand 
by itself torn right away from its context in the 
lecture. In their places they would fit, they do fit, 
we allow; but as bricks in a wall, which could fit 
other spaces in other walls quite as well; whose places, 
too, other bricks could just as well have taken. This 
is not the living way; from that which lives you cannot 
take and fill up with something else to equally good effect 
or even little less good. It is no business of ours, at 
this moment, to criticise Sir Edward Grey's literary or 
artistic style. Our concern is that this is not real live 
thought at all, and Sir Edward Grey could give us live 
thought if he wished. His real thought on labour 
problems at this moment we should ali very much like 
to have; his contribution to this great question of the 
day we all want. But in this lecture he deliberately 
refrains from making any contribution. He merely tells 
us a number of true, if you will, but trite things about 
the question; the question itself he never even faces. 
By way of preparing or smoothing the way for his short- 
coming, he tells the story of the cocksure fool who in 
a few words disposed utterly of every question he in- 
vited. We all agree with Carlyle (it is a capital story) 
that this man was ‘‘a miserable wretched creature ”’. 
On the other hand, we are not sure that the man who 
meets every question with another commonplace is 
splendid. One has no right to quarrel with Sir 
Edward's plainness of style, his contempt for attraction. 
That may be the better way. But when he glorifies 
compromise, compliments the moderate man, insists on 
the greatness of negative qualities, the avoidance of 
mistakes, the safe path, the middle course, and so forth, 
we strike. All these be excellent virtues ; they may be 
the cardinal virtues for the rank and file, but they are 
not the leader’s virtues; and Sir Edward Grey is a 
leader. It is his business to give the country, so far as 
he can, a line. “With him we are always expecting a 
line, but we do not get it. ‘‘ True’ (perhaps ‘* too 


true ’’), we find ourselves saying all the time; ‘“‘ no 


| doubt; no doubt *’, ‘‘ agreed; but ’’—we want to get 
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past the preamble to the text; and then Sir Edward 
sits down. 

In labour questions it is, unfortunately, not yet super- 
fluous to remind parties of the great gain, the great help 
to agreement, of trying to understand one another’s 
point of view. We do not quarrel with Sir Edward for 
setting out this at some length. Commercial men, the 
middle classes generally, have not rightly realised the 
necessity of trying to understand the trade-union point 
of view. Organised labour feels that the middle classes 
do not understand its point of view. ‘* So long as they 
think that ’’, we agree, ‘‘ no argument affects them 
and they are not open to reason.’’ We also agree that 
the present stress in the labour world is due not so much 
to the industrial classes having little as to their expect- 
ing more. Also disappointment comes in. They were 
given political equality, which was of no practical benefit 
to them, and were assured that with that weapon they 
could command economic equality. They have found 
that they cannot; they perceive that they were in a 
way tricked; they were given that which mattered less 
and kept out of that which mattered more. Perhaps it 
is not unnatural that they trace design in this. Many of 
the younger and more brainy trade-unionists, thinking 
over this, suspect their officials and leaders of playing 
the same game over again. ‘They see them in Parlia- 
ment, having a good time and in close association with 
Liberal members. The worker begins to say, Where 
do I come in? It is unfortunate in many ways, but 
confidence in the trade-union leaders is shaken. 

But the vital question raised by the industrials’ atti- 
tude as described by Sir Edward Grey is, Are their 
expectations of more justified? What may they rightly 
expect? On the answer to that must hang the right 
attitude to labour of employers and all the rest of the 
community. Sir Edward puts the question on one side. 
Why did he not discuss the idea of a living wage? The 
country has a right to know what he thinks on that. 
We are ourselves inclined to think that the principle of 
a living wage might be accepted as agreed basis, start- 
ing point, in a very great deal of labour controversy. 

Sir Edward may be right in saying—for once he 
spoke with authority—that the interest of this century 
will turn on domestic development, not on international 
relations. He seems to think there will be little war; 
we hope he may be right, but we utterly distrust his 
grounds. He assumes that the multitude, having got 
power in the world, and daily getting more of it, will 
put its foot down and say ‘‘ We will have no more 
war ’’. In another speaker this would count as sheer 
claptrap. What warrant is there either in history or in 
the nature of things to assume that democracy makes 
for peace? He talks of the ambition or the folly of a 
Government possibly plunging a nation against its will 
into war owing to ‘‘ the helplessness of the great in- 
dustrial masses ’’. Sir Edward Grey is in a position 
to know, with a completeness possible to very few 
indeed, that so far as war gces it is not Governments 
that are to be feared, it is peoples. No Government 
in these days goes to war without counting the cost; a 
people will. In these days if the Government of a great 
Power undertakes a war, that war had to come one day 
and one way or another. It means that war was the 
only way out of an impasse: which is no more a bull 
than cutting the knot. 


THE CITY. 

“THE Stock Exchange made hoiiday on Tuesday last 
and has been unable to settle down quite sericusly 

to business since. Holidays are always an excellent 
test of conditions in the City. In boom times a day 
off is welcomed as a rest; in merely active times it is 
considered an unnecessary interruption to business ; 
but in dull times like the present it is regarded by many 
as an excuse for ignoring quotations for three or fcur 
days. The professionals who prolonged the holiday on 
this occasion have not missed much, for operations have 
been very restricted; but in spite of there being few 
dealings the feeling has been fairly cheerful. Although 


the Bank of England reserve shows very little improve- 
ment this week, money is considerably easier, and the 
opinion is now practically unanimous that the.current 
Bank rate of 5 per cent. will be the maximum for this 
year. A recovery in Consols was in keeping with the 
better monetary position, and this, aided by a small 
general investment demand on behalf of the public, 
gave tone to the rest of the market. 

Traffic earnings of home railways for the past week 
have not been so uniformly satisfactory as recently, 
but, broadly speaking, the results on the principal 
lines are encouraging. The Great Western gain on the 
half-vear to date now reaches £/170,000, the Midland 
£146,000, and the North Western £139,000. Some 
indications of awakening investment demand for the 
debenture and preference stocks of the best companies 
have been apparent, notwithstanding labour uncer- 
tainties. 

Americans are attracting scarcely any interest on this 
side. Mr. Gary’s optimistic views of the future of the 
steel industry would carry more weight if he were not 
perennially optimistic. “The chairman of the Steel 
Trust has never yet been known to foresee trade reac- 
tion in a newspaper interview, and the result of his 
ability to ignore the unpleasant is that his bullishness 
no longer inspires confidence in Wall Street. Canadian 
Pacifics remain a very sound market ; but Grand Trunks 
respond only spasmodically to good news. 

The behaviour of the Argentine rail section is a little 
disappointing in view of the excellent traffic returns 
made by some of the lines. There were a few signs 
of public inquiry, but prices did not show the buoyancy 
which might be expected in a market that is rather 
bare of floating material. The fact of the matter is 
that quotations in times like the present fluctuate in 
accordance with the state of professionals’ books and 
professional opinion. The public participation is too 
small to have any effect. This applies equally to all 
departments. Dealers are carrying very little stock on 
their books, so that if anything like a brisk public 
demand should unexpectedly materialise there would be 
a general improvement. Unfortunately, however, 
there is very little likelihood of a revival this year. 

As the principal day of the fortnightly rubber auction 
fell on the Stock Exchange holiday, share values were 
not seriously affected by the decline in the price of the 
commodity. Speculation in this department has died 
down very considerably, which is all to the good, as it 
will enable the market to recover. A wet blanket 
has fallen upon the Katlir section, and the incipient 
autumn boom has now been forgotten. The whole 
market was upset by the contingency of trouble in the 
East Rand group, and dealers are not at al! satisfied 
with the circular issued by the directors. They take 
the view that incidents of the kind which occurred last 
week-end, when East Rands slumped so mysteriously, 
are not at all calculated to restore public confidence, 
whatever the actual facts may be; and the shutting 
down of the Cloverfield mine is another unpleasant 
episode, unavoidable perhaps, but very damaging to 
confidence. Among Diamonds a sudden decline in 
Roberts Victor, due to bear selling, following upon 
heavy speculative profit-tak’ @ as created a bad im- 
pression. On the other hanu, the result of the work 
done on the Premier Diamond mine in the six months 
just concluded makes a very satisfactory showing in 
view of the fact that scarcity of labour has been an 
awkward factor for several weeks past. The company 
is also said to be benefiting from the much better prices 
now obtainable for small stones. 

The Oil Share market is showing faint signs of life, 
but it must be admitted that as far as Maikop com- 
panies are concerned the importance of the strike of 
a spouter by the Maikop Spies Company at a depth of 
over a thousand feet has hardly been appreciated at its 
true worth. This is a very significant development, 
proving, as it does, that oil exists at a depth below any 
previously touched. Also the amount of good work 
being done on the field is hardly recognised in the 
market ; but attempts are being.made to invigorate it in 
preparazion for the flotation of some new companies. 
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INSURANCE. 
THE New Economic SCHEME. 


ws the last few weeks several interesting 
' new life and accident policies have made their 
appearance, and in two instances, at all events, public 
attention has been arrested by the novelty of the 
scheme. One very original idea seems to have been 
carefully thought out in the office of the Economic Life 
Assurance Society, and the result of the actuarial cal- 
culations has been the production of a policy for which 
a great future may reasonably be expected. Life 
assurance has always been beset by one paramount 
difficulty—premiums have to be paid with regularity 
in good times and bad alike. Many attempts have been 
made to lessen the burden on policyholders who want 
to keep contracts in force when times are bad. It has 
been left to the actuaries of the Economic Life to devise 
a scheme which deprives life assurance of one-half of 
its objections. Ideal conditions naturally exist when 
a single payment down provides for all future benefits, 
and in Scotland a good many policies are taken out 
each year on the single-premium principle. In the 
South such contracts are comparatively infrequent, and 
much valuable business is lost to the offices ewing to 
persons temporarily embarrassed being unable to pay 
premiums when due. 

Theoretically, no doubt, a life office gains by the 
lapse and surrender of policies, especially during the 
earlier years of assurance. Level premiums are charged 
to compensate the liability throughout the term of 
assurance, be it for life or for an endowment period, and 
those premiums are loaded to cover future expenses 
or future expenses and profits. In actual practice, 
however, lapses and surrenders become a source of loss 
to the office, because the cost of procuring new business 
is, generally speaking, about ten times as great as is 
the cost of managing a renewal connexion. Every 
effort has therefore been made of late years to eliminate 
as far as possible these undesirable elements from 
an otherwise sound business, and by means of non- 
forfeiture regulations and other wholesome provisions 
the percentage of compulsorily dropped policies has 
been considerably reduced. The Economic Life has 
now arranged premiums which can be paid optionally 
both as regards date and amount. Once a small pro- 
portion of the ‘‘ single premium *’’—which need not be 
more than 5 per cent.—has been found by the accepted 
proposer, the policy is in full force and becomes 
entitled to all the advantages, privileges and options 
which attach to a fully paid-up contract; and at each 
bonus distribution it ranks for the full sum assured, 
plus previous bonuses. 

A more enterprising departure has certainly not been 
made by a life office within recent years. Provided 
the policy is taken out for a face amount of £71000— 
the present minimum—it can be had either in the form 
of a whole-life assurance or an endowment assur- 
ance maturing at age sixty, and the policyholder who 
regularly pays interest on the sum advanced him can 
then do practically whatever he chooses. On his 
original loan—which may, as shown, be 95 per cent. 
of the ‘‘ single premium ’’—he engages to pay 4 per 
cent. interest, less income tax, and at any time he 
can avail himself of some stroke of good fortune and 
pay a further premium or premiums of any amount, 
reducing the interest charges accordingly. Under this 
scheme the policyholder can take the fullest advan- 
tage of temporary prosperity, and can scarcely be 
“* squeezed out ’’ during a period of misfortune. Be- 
yond the initial 5 per cent. (or more) down, payment 
of premiums is not obligatory in any particular year 
or series of years. In a bad year interest only on the 
balance owing need be found; indéed, if necessary, the 
whole or any portion of the previous premium payments 
(except the first) may be reclaimed as a loan. 

Two brief illustrations will suffice to explain the 
working of this latest-conceived scheme for the 
popularising of life assurance, and the advantages it 
offers to the assured. At age thirty-five next birth- 
day, the total cost of a whole-life assurance for 


£1000, with profits, is £466 15s., a 5 per cent. 
instalment on which would require £23 15s. to 
be paid down, when a balance of £443 would remain 
owing to the society. Interest on that amount at 
4 per cent. would come to £17 14s. 5d. per annum, 
less income tax. In no circumstances would it be 
compulsory upon the assured to find more than this 
small sum for, say, the next three\or four years. He 
might then see his way to hand the society a cheque 
for £43, reducing his outstanding balance to £400 
and the interest charge to £16 per annum. Two fur- 
ther payments of £50 each would leave him with only 
£12 to find yearly, and by the time the outstanding 
balance has been reduced to £250 the annual liability 
would be £10, less income tax. Take, again, the case 
of a man in his thirtieth year who takes out an endow- 
ment assurance for the same amount. His total pay- 
ments would amount to £571 18s. 4d., and to secure 
the policy he would be required to pay £28 18s. 4d. 
down, and interest amounting to 421 14s. 5d. a year 
later. A scheme of this sort has obvious advantages. 


A PLAY FOR THE FIDGETY PEOPLE. 


HERE is in the West End of London a well-known 
resort for fidgety people. There you may eat 
strange foods and learn from the presiding alchemist 
how they are prepared. You take your body in hand 
and build it up on strictly scientific lines—supplying 
it with an adequate food-basis. Looking through the 
menu one begins to feel nourished by the mere power 
of suggestion. Having ordered a particular dish, it 
is comforting to read that it is an ‘* adequate food- 
basis ’’ for a strong man. To know also that it is free 
from uric acid, digestible, and contains a minimum of 
waste matter is so much added delight. There is a 
story of a man who was tied up in a dark room and 
informed that he was to be put to death by bleeding. 
His tormentors made a small incision in his neck and 
arranged for a stream of lukewarm water to trickle 
down his back for fifteen minutes. At the end of 
fifteen minutes the man died of exhaustion. He had 
not lost a drop of blood, but he thought he had. Such 
is the power of suggestion. Doubtless a man could 
live quite well on innutritious substances if only he 
were really convinced that they ‘‘ constituted an 
adequate food-basis ’’. In the same way people are 
said to be cured by Christian Science. 

This brings us to the soul. For the fidgety people 
do not fidget only with the body. Physical well- 
being is first. The adequate food-basis, the balanced 
diet, the mysteries of ‘‘ deep frying ’’, the art of deep 
breathing practised in seaside air manufactured on the 
premises, the prevention of breakdowns and of obesity— 
these are only a beginning. You proceed to higher 
things—clairvoyant delineations, psychometry, figure- 
ology, gems and their occult significance, true medium- 
ship, how sponge life explains the psycho-plasmic life, 
the mysteries of sleep, and how to read character from 
the face. These are of the soul, and are expounded by 
the elect at a fixed charge. 

We must suppose a law of supply and demand even 
in things mystic. The demand for mystic excitement 
must be a big one or there would not be a market 
for it. I may as well confess at once that I am 
the ordinary coarse man who eats meat and does not 
trouble about his ‘‘ aura’’. I have all the respect for 
spiritualists, cosmogonists, Christian Scientists and 
clairvoyants that a man should have when he confronts 
something that is entirely beyond him. In the Middle 
Ages the village idiot, or ‘‘ natural ’’, was always 
treated with profound respect as one who had been 
touched by the Unseen. But one may have a pro- 
found respect for the modern mystic, and at the same 
time one may have a prefound contempt for his ghosts. 
The stupidest man on earth could do better than the 
average modern ghost. When the modern ghost talks 
he talks nonsense. Ghosts have never been very 


original. The medieval ghost got into a hopeless 
groove. There were of course small variations... He 
was in armour, or he appeared in his shroud.. One 
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had a rusty chain, another carried his head in his 
hand. Nevertheless, generally speaking, they were 
all of a family. But the medizval ghost had his 
points. He was regular in his habits and was very 
particular about his appearance. He had, too, a pur- 
pose of his own. Either he wanted Christian burial; or 
he was bent on giving his enemy a bad time; or he was 
inciting the heir of his feud to a substantial revenge. 
Moreover he was much too objective and fearsome a 
creature to be treated lightly. He had a terrible way 
with scoffers—the way of the marble statue that came 
to sup with the wicked don. Mozart heard his step 
upon the stairs and immortalised him. The modern 
ghost is another matter. He lives on vegetables. 

This is by the way. The point is that the fidgety 
people now have a play all to themselves—a play at 
the Coronet by Mr. Cecil Raleigh. The fidgety 
person is now provided for the whole day through. Let 
me suggest a programme. He should reach head- 
quarters at about eleven o’clock. From eleven to one 
he can join a class and learn all about the adequate 
food-basis. Then he can have lunch—free from uric 
acid and very nourishing—after which, from a quarter 
past three to four o’clock in the afternoon, he can 
breathe seaside air at a fixed charge. Tea would follow, 
and after tea there is a meeting for ‘‘ occult delinea- 
tions’. That brings him to an adequate dinner. By 
that time he will be in exactly the right frame of mind 
to appreciate Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s new and _ original 
psychic drama at the Coronet. It is the ‘ story 
of a young Prince—Prodigal, infidel—described as a 
Soul in trouble that believes in Nothing—a strange, 
wild mind driven beyond control by studying uncanny 
things, till it will only answer to a strange appeal ’’. 
Here is the very thing to round off the day—three odd 
hours ‘‘ Behind the Veil ’’. 

Perhaps this is a little unfair to Mr. Raleigh. <A 
playwright who can fill Drury Lane for nobody knows 
how many nights has his finger on the pulse of the 
age. ‘He would not write a play merely for the fidgety 
people. There are not enough of them. ‘‘ Behind 
the Veil’’ appeals more widely than that. There 
are ‘‘ filles joveuses ’’ of Montmartre, and a sweet 
young girl who saves the Prince of Darkness from 
himself. And the stagecraft is really wonderful. The 
Prince, trying to perform a miracle by sheer exercise 
of his Power, wills that his middle-aged cousin should 
be young again with long golden hair. In the exercise 
of his Will he stares wildly into the void of the audi- 
torium. Meantime the middle-aged cousin runs out, and 
another cousin, who is young and has long golden hair, 
runs in. The Prince wheels about and there is the 
miracle. It takes him three and a half scenes to dis- 
cover the mistake, and the shock of the discovery makes 
of him a good man and a decent citizen. This speaks 
for itself. It is not necessary to say more—except that 
the Coronet has the ambition to become a fashionable 
West-End theatre, and that ‘‘ Behind the Veil ’’ is 
mounted for a long run. 5 


HENRY BECQUE’S POSTHUMOUS PLAY. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


HE month of October has seen the appearance— 
very nearly simultaneous—of two plays with 
almost similar titles, both of which had been expected 
and talked about for an exceptionally long time. One 
was M..: Pierre Wolf’s ‘‘ Les Marionnettes ’’, performed 
at the Comédie Frangaise; the other was Becque’s 
‘““ Les Polichinelles ’’, published by the ‘‘ Illustration ”’ 
but not likely ever to be performed anywhere. Both 
are disappointments; but I do not dream of placing 
M. Wolf’s disappointments, nor his successes either, 
beside Becque’s worst failures. M. Wolf is a clever 
playmaker, the other man was a real dramatist. 

Is Becque known at all in England? Probably not ; 
for, in spite of a statue in Paris and of an increasing 
number of devout admirers, he is not well known in 
France. You occasionally see his name coupled with 
that of Moliére himself—and ‘there are a few reasons 


for doing it—but he is not popular, and if he becomes 
so it will be, I am afraid, a snobbish popularity which 
the poor man would have little relished. 

Henry Becque was born in 1840 in Paris, and died 
in 1900 in his native town, which he had never left. 
His father was a bank clerk, who loved him and made 
his youth the happiest time in his life. One of his 
uncles, on his mother’s side, was a collaborator of 
Labiche, and Becque chose to follow this uncle’s 
line rather than his father’s. He had not always to 
congratulate himself on his choice. He wrote, between 
his twenty-fourth and his forty-fifth year, six or seven 
plays, one of which, ‘‘ La Parisienne ’’, is more than a 
clever play, and another, ‘‘ Les Corbeaux ’’, is a master- 
piece, but none was a real success. After that he was 
supposed to be writing another comedy, ‘‘ Les Poli- 
chinelles ’’, about which he spoke as Moliére used to 
speak of his never-written ‘‘ Courtisan’’; but year 
after year the Polichinelles were defaulters, though 
they had actually been bought by the Vaudeville ; year 
after year Becque contented himself with talking about 
them and with writing scathing little articles which 
secured him more enemies than money, and finally he 
died in poverty without having produced anything in 
fifteen years. 

A strange riddle, this sterility of the last portion of 
Becque’s life, just after the production of a work about 
which he never had any doubts, and which even hostile 
criticism placed higher than the greatest successes of 
the day. M. Larroumet used to account for it by the 
narrowness of Becque’s experience. He had been com- 
pelled, he thought, to waste years on acquiring the 
information he wanted to depict the world of maroon 
financiers we see in ‘‘ Les Polichinelles’’. A critic’s 
idea, no doubt. The sharpers in ‘‘ Les Polichinelles ”’ 
are not very different from those we see session after 
session at the Assizes, and Becque had been brought 
up by a man who must have told him about such quite as 
much as, and probably more than, there is in the play. 
Nay, Becque himself on various occasions when litera- 
ture was too heartbreaking had dabbled in the remisier’s 
work on ’Change, and must be familiar with the 
language and manners of the place. We also see that 
M. de Noussanne, who was entrusted by the executor 
of Becque with the mission of finishing les Polichinelies, 
managed to finish them without wasting fifteen years 
over very ordinary rooks. 

But even supposing that Becque had an insufficient 
knowledge of the byways of finance, why should he go 
on trying for ever to acquire it while there were subjects 
quite as interesting about which he would have known 
as much as anybody? All his life he had been pas- 
sionately fond of the stage, and although threatening 
poverty had always kept him from doors which he 
would have liked to pass, it had never succeeded in 
making him a stranger in the Parisian theatres. He 
was a critic as well as an author, and for more than 
thirty years he was a daily spectator at rehearsals and 
premiéres, a familiar acquaintance even of the managers 
who would not take his plays, a dreaded and a flattered 
judge of actors as well as of playwrights, and of the 
professional playgoer too. Why did he not draw on 
this rich vein instead of the other? Surely he had met 
the Marquis de Mont les Aigles—one of the most con- 
vincing characters in ‘‘ Les Polichinelles ’’—not under 
the Bourse piazza but in a greenroom. Above 
all, why did he not go back once, twice, ten times 
more to the simple human feelings he had worked 
in ‘‘La Parisienne’’, which is only a comedy of 
Musset’s re-written in very black instead of in blue 
ink? That vein was inexhaustible, and he had it ready 
at hand. Indeed, if Becque lacked experience, nobody 
ever had any. 

One cannot accuse his dramatic formula either. If 
he had one, it was the simplest and the most flexible that 
ever was. He boasted of being no thinker, that is to 
say, of being miles away from the preoccupations 
underlying ‘“ La Dame aux Camélias ’’, for instance, or 
the dramas of Victor Hugo. He might have boasted 
of being no scholar as well. His reading seems to 
have been confined to the newspapers, to some of the 
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literature of the day, and to Moliére. He was a pure 
Parisian bourgeois steeped in human interests and going 
no further towards speculation than the borders of 
politics : 
‘** Et j’attendais la République 

Sans en attendre rien pour moi.’ 
He enjoved life for itself, hating, loving and fighting 
without any pretence of philosophy. He always wrote 
what he saw without adding anything to it. His free- 
dom from anything smacking of mere métier seems to 
me to amount simply to genius. If one were to ask 
what French writer of the day managed to be the most 
thoroughly humane and spontaneous while writing 
literary prose, the name which would probably occur 
at once to the mind would be that of M. Jules Lemaitre. 
Yet M. Lemaitre’s most natural impressions will look 
bookish beside some of the portraits in the first hundred 
pages of the ** Souvenirs d’un Auteur Dramatique ’’. 
These pages are the flower of spoken French, colloquial 
to the point of slang when advisable, but chastened by 
the severest classical taste. Compare also ‘‘ La 
Parisienne *’ or ** Les Corbeaux *’ with even the most 
realistic works of Augier. The latter will seem artificial 
and theatrical. Becque is natural almost to a fault, for 
his directness puzzles the ordinary playgoer. What 
is there in ‘* La Parisienne’? An immoral woman who 
esteems her husband and likes her lover until he becomes 
jealous and tiresome, then takes another, but finding 
him uninteresting goes back to the first. No incidents 
in this, nothing but what may happen every day. The 
same with ‘‘ Les Corbeaux’’. A prosperous happy family 
is suddenly bereft of its head. The family lawyer and 
the family architect meet at the beginning of the second 
act with the deceased father’s partner. There will be 
no surprise. We know at once that these birds of prey 
are congregating over the corpse with a purpose, and 
our conjectures are verified one by one with geometrical 
certainty through the rest of the play. But the reality 
of it all holds us breathless. 

This is Becque’s method. He did not swerve from 
it while endlessly preparing his ‘* Polichinelles ’’. There 
is enough of the play for us to be sure of it. A gang 
of dangerous so-called bankers float a bank. They all 
have mistresses. We are treated to what happens or 
must happen when such people convene on such an 
enterprise. Will the sharpest man get rich or get trans- 
ported? Will the sharpest woman take him in or not? 
That is all the play, and all the incidents could be 
foreseen. The interest lies exclusively in the naturalness 
of the deeds and the speeches. There is no more 
trickery in Becque’s execution than in his choice of 
subjects. 

If this be so, why was he beaten by so easy a theme 
as that which fills the ‘* Polichinelles *’? Or why did 
he not give it up and tackle another ? 

Certainly we ought not to overlook one considerable 
cause cf this non-productivity, which was what Becque 
calls with pathetic simplicity his ‘‘ peines’’ and 
‘* chagrins "’; that is to say, the stupidity of managers 
like Claretie, the injustice of critics like Sarcey, the 
treasons of friends like Lavoix, and a certain gene«al 
contrariness of things of which he had more than his 
share. He lost time thinking about these annoyarces 
and innocently revenging himself by making endless 
caricatures of the Clareties and the Sarceys to a crowd 
of admiring young men. He gradually indulged in the 
lazv attitude of the misunderstood man in feeling him- 
self superior and in hearing a daily widening circle of 
friends say it. Above all he strengthened a tendency he 
naturally had of being epigrammatic, to ‘‘ faire des 
mots *’, as the phrase goes. His was one of those minds 
which never rest satisfied until they have the whole of a 
man in one final little sentence. The tendency belongs 
to genius—otherwise there would not be so many 
Shakespeare calendars—but it belongs mostly to the 
shrewd, patient, artistic observer. La Bruyére and 
Joubert are well-known specimens. With Joubert it 
became such a craving as to engender discomfort, and 
it was probably the same with Becque. His mots. 
though a Parisian’s, not a professor's, cost him as 
much labour as they gave him pleasure, and he gave 


them an exaggerated importance. They also accus- 
tomed him to crystallise instead of following a charac- 
ter’s development, and this never was the method of 
the great dramatists. Even in ‘‘ Les Corbeaux ’’ there 
is something slender in many of Becque’s most profound 
speeches : they lack a background. The same fault is 
common in the ‘‘ Souvenirs ’’. One is tempted at first 
while reading them to think of Saint-Simon, but 
Becque’s passion runs in a rivulet, not in a powerful 
stream, and gradually one thinks of Jules Renard 
instead. Epigrams make truth look lively, they do not 
give true life, and above all they do not help to see life 
as it is; that is to say, apart from any artistic expres- 
sion. This Becque must have felt vaguely, and the 
restlessness of his last fifteen years was perhaps caused 
less by his disappointments than by a dim anxiety to 
grasp and be able once more to reproduce the deeper 
reality of things. The creator in him was overmastered 
by the artist, and he felt it confusedly. 

Whether this be the true cause of Becque’s final 
failure or not, certain it is that ‘‘ Les Polichinelles ”’ is 
rather a string of brilliant scenes than a drama. The 
fifth act, far from making ene anticipate a dénouement, 
might be the second act of anybody else. Becque wrote 
his scenes whenever he succeeded in seeing them vivid, 
that is to say sparkling with epigrams, and never took 
the trouble to connect them. The play, after the oft- 
repeated story of the Panama scandal, looks super- 
annuated, and the lighter parts, owing also to the lapse 
of vears, might be an imitation of M. Lavedan. 

As to M. de Noussanne’s adaptation—over which there 
was very nearly a legal fight, like that in ‘* Les Cor- 
beaux between the author and the executor of 
Becque, M. Robaglia—it is clever enough, but its chief 
originality lies in a rehandling of the feminine parts in 
a direction which takes their femininity away from 
them, and for this Becque would not thank his post- 
humous collaborator. 


THE VIENNESE TYRANNY. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 
ERE in England we find rare musical gifts, some- 
times real intellect, sympathy with literature, 
appreciation of the great things in music and energy 
applied to the creation of music; and in spite of 


the most determined efforts the results are almost 
startlingly poor. When one asks oneself Why? 


and takes a little pains to analyse all the new music, 
the answer must be sans phrase Vienna. The Viennese 
school included an immense crowd of composers, 
and of these only four need be reckoned with— 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert. Quite as great 
a composer as Schubert was born ere Mozart’s death 
and died only two years before Schubert; but Weber 
struck off on a path of his own, and was never of 
the Viennese. Had he remained on the same track 
as the ordinary herd it is unlikely that he would 
stand any higher than Dussek, who had perhaps as 
great a genius for pure music. Haydn settled the form 
the Viennese composers wrote in ; the particular melodic 
configurations he loved determined the type of Viennese 
melody for a long time ; the harmonic progressions and 
especially the incessant cadential passages—the endless’ 
closes and ha‘f-closes—they used so joyously were 
first thoroughly exploited by Haydn and Mozart.: 
Beethoven took what we now call the classical form 
and finished up by smashing it to fragments—inci- 
dentally making way for newer forms; but his har- 
monies and melodies are quite Viennese in type. Only 
once did he write a melody not of that type, the theme 
of the finale to.the Ninth. Symphony ; and Wagner re- 
marked that by discarding everything that savoured of 
the period, of the passing mode, he (Beethoven) had 
attained to the perfect, universal expression -of the 
‘* purely human ’’. He meant of course—for the Ger- 
mans are a modest folk—the purely German. Schubert 
applied the complete art of the Viennese school to the 
‘‘ lied ’’ and created a new kind of song, previously 
unheard of. ; 
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These four alone count. The little men tried the same 
things as the big ones, but the best of the little men could 
not do them as well; wherefore their work fell into the 
outer darkness where the second-rate things lie. Many 
an honest musician of our day, chancing on a forgotten 
composition dated, say, 1780, has commented on the 
nearness of its approach to a truly Mozartean perfec- 
tion of loveliness; and we invariably find either that 
the work is a simple copy of something Mozart had done 
more finely before, or that Mozart afterwards absorbed 
it and did it better. In either case the new-found thing 
has been pushed aside in obedience to the unfailing law 
that in art mankind will not in the long run put up with 
less than the very finest. Great composers absorb and 
include the little ones. It is sad that men should labour 
hard, and often Jabour well, and then be swallowed up 
by some devouring monster of a Haydn or Mozart or 
Beethoven ; but it is part of the economy of nature, and 
the little men might have comforted themselves with 
the reflection that what they really invented was not 
wasted, even if their names might be unremembered. 

Never,’ I believe, in the history of any art has so 
overwhelming, irresistible a dominion been established 
as that set up by Haydn the bandmaster, Mozart 
the music-teacher, Schubert the schoolmaster and 
Beethoven the mighty friend—almost the patron—of 
princes. Their domination endured in its full force for 
a century ; and their power is by no means broken yet. 
We need only glance at any recent composition to 
realise how Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert still rule 
from their graves. They determined in what manner 
the young men of to-day should write, in what musical 
idiom they should speak. When the young men rebel 
most fiercely against what they consider a usurpation 
we most clearly perceive that it is a rebellion, and 
nothing but a rebellion, that is in progress. They are 
struggling to cast off a yoke, not spontaneously writing 
original music. It seems hard indeed that when they 
follow in the steps of the old composers we should tell 
them they are copyists, slaves, and that when they try 
not to copy we should regard their strivings as proof 
that they are bondsmen still. But, consider: he who 
says to himself ‘‘ Thus or thus would a Viennese master 
have written; wherefore I will do the opposite ’’ is no 
more original than one who with infinitely less 
trouble writes frankly the Viennese kind of music that 
first occurs to his imagination or his memory. A 
cadential passage which unexpectedly breaks off is a 
sort of inverted oath of fidelity to Haydn and Mozart. 
Great artists are great tyrants and gluttonous of fame ; 
their appetite is unappeasable. They devour their 
weaker predecessors and contemporaries, and after 
death they do not cease to call for more. 

Miss Smyth’s ‘* Hey nonny no’’, noticed here last 
week, is a striking example of a struggle to escape from 
bondage. Let me confess that in none of the com- 
positions of this estimable and persevering lady have 
I found any beauty, sweetness, genuine expressiveness 
or any hint of inspiration: I find only robust energy 
and signs of patient labour. But in “‘ Hey nonny no”’ 
much of the harshness and uncouthness is, I am con- 
vinced, the result of effort to avoid the ordinary. The 
poem is a remarkable fusion of the terrible and the devil- 
may-care—‘‘ Is’t not fine to dance and sing When the 
bells of death do ring? *’; and the emotion is not ex- 
pressed at all but merely indicated in a very mechanical 
way. Between the strange, almost ghastly, merriment, 
as perhaps felt by the composer, and its expression as 
we should feel it in the music there has stepped the 
shade of some Viennese master; and Miss Smyth has 
written in a fashion very different from the one she 
might have adopted, simply to show her independence 
of dead composers. Whenever we find something like 
grace or suavity in her music we find at the same time 
all the Viennese characteristics : the melodic outlines 
are of the old familiar sort, the prolonged cadences, 
often deceptive, the whole colour and spirit. 

At the opening Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert of the 
season Mr. Bantock’s three ‘‘ Dramatic ’’ dances were 
played. Mr. Bantock, it appears to me, solved the prob- 
lem of hiding the unoriginality of much of his music by 


Take 
that away and we find Viennese music, naked and 


smothering it in what passes for oriental colour. 


apparently too much ashamed to show itself. In the 
‘““Omar Khayyam ’’ I observed precisely the same 
thing ; and the Viennese trick of working delicious bits 
in complete or half closes was often resorted to. Of all 
the younger men whose music has been heard in London 
lately only two, Holbrooke and Delius, write in an idiom 
which is neither an echo from eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century Vienna nor yet the unlucky fruit of 
a pious determination not to write the old Viennese 
dialect. Holbrooke, though he belongs or belonged to 
a set who some years ago made a fine fuss about 
‘* British ’’ music (when they meant German music 
written by Britons) and sought to evolve a truly national 
style by the simple process of imitating one another, 
has certainly got a distinctive style of his own. Delius, 
before he went headlong after Richard Strauss, had his 
style too: no more beautiful or really original piece of 
music had been written for a long while when ten or 
eleven years ago he composed his C minor piano con- 
certo. It need scarcely be said that our Academics 
have written Viennese music modified by Mendels- 
sohnism, with an occasional reminiscence of Wagner 
in the harmony or orchestral colour. 

It is not very difficult to see why this supremacy and 
numbing influence has lasted so long, and especially 
why it is so powerfully felt in England. The Viennese 
school was in no way superior to schools that preceded. 
The school of Lutheran church musicians which cul- 
minated in Bach fully equalled it; the fusion of the 
technique of that school with the fresh, open-air in- 
spiration of Purcell resulted in the picturesque grandeur 
of Handel—music in no way inferior to the greatest 
produced by the greatest of the Viennese; the earlier 
polyphony written in the Low Countries and in Italy, 
besides some that was composed in England, must be 
placed as high as the most tremendous achievements 
of Beethoven. But when the symphony form and the 
kind of music to fill that form were hit upon it was felt 
that a short-felt want was met. The eighteenth century 
was going out, the nineteenth coming in; the periwig 
was disappearing, inventors were seeking that marvel, 
the bowler hat. The Viennese substituted comparative 
freedom for stiffness, tunes that could be remembered 
and whistled for counterpoint and fugues; they found 
a flexible and easy medium of expression for shifting 
and complex emotions. It is no wonder at all that 
Viennese music was eagerly accepted everywhere as the 
final word in the ‘‘ progress’’ of the art; and if 
we remember what the early nineteenth century 
was, it is only slightly wonderful that the Viennese 
symphony, before the form was twenty years old, 
was regarded as if it had been “ established ’’ 
since time immemorial—had indeed by a_ miracle 
been preserved by Noah in the Ark. ‘“‘ Estab- 
lished ’’, ‘* classical ’’, it was called a century ago; and 
the same hard names are applied to it by all the pro- 
fessors in'Europe to-day. Students are brought up to 
think Viennese music the only real kind of music ; before 
they can think for themselves they have got that notion 
into their very blood and bones; they learn to think in 
that style and to write it just as they learn to speak the 
tongue of the country in which they are brought up, 
and when they try to write in another idiom, less stale 
and worn, the best they can do is what most of us are 
compelled to do when we speak a foreign tongue— 
think in one language and simultaneously translate into 
another. No great music can be composed in that way. 

The English waited a long time before trying to com- 
pose after the Viennese model. During the first half 
of last century Haydn had a certain influence, but it 
did not compare with Handel's. _ Those dull old dogs, 
our cathedral organists, had made up their minds that 
Handel’s music and music superficially like Handel’s— 
like, that is, to the eye, though not to the ear—should 
be tolerated. Then Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah ’’ came, 
and Sterndale Bennett returned from Germany; and 
in a little while young composers. thought themselves 
perilously advanced when they wrote a symphony in 
which the Mozartean idiom was copied, as it were from: 
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afar off. So while the Viennese rule was slowly break- 
ing up in Germany, in England it was growing in 
power ; and it is only during these last few years that 
some daring spirits have tried—mostly in vain—to be 
original. What are they to do? Nothing good and 
new can be done in the Viennese dialect; all that the 
Viennese style of music allows of being done has been 
done, superbly and once for all. I am sorry for our 
young men, and can only recommend them to sacrifice 
themselves while a younger and perchance luckier 
generation comes on. And for the benefit of the 
younger generation I make the following recommenda- 
tions : the prompt destruction, by fire or otherwise, of 
all text-books, dictionaries and biographies in which as 
a matter of course it is assumed that the Viennese style 
is the only possible style, the universal or at least world 
language of music; next, the study at an early age, 
equally with the study of Viennese music, of the elder 
men, particularly of Palestrina, Bach and Handel; last, 
a determined effort to set English words, not to the 
conventional recitative or aria formulas of foreign com- 
posers, but simply so that they sound well—natural, 
the meaning clear and the right words emphasised, and 
yet the phrase perfectly musical. In Mr. Shapleigh’s 
pieces, which I discussed last week, the words sounded 
like bad translations—translations which were bad be- 
cause the words had somehow to be made to fit the 
music. In setting English words rightly we may find 
a way out of our present state of unoriginality and 
ugliness. 

There is nothing to be gained by endeavouring to 
make clever orchestral colouring serve instead of 
genuine invention. Orchestral colour in itself has no 
permanency. Berlioz coloured marvellously; so did 
Mehul in his different way ; and who seriously admires 
Berlioz or Méhul now? Mozart's beautiful colour would 
be faded and forgotten now but for the music to which 
it added beauty. The composers who colour instead of 
inventing are wasting their time. 


SOULING. 


By Grace V. CHRISTMAS. 
“On every grave are flowers all red and golden, 
In death's dark valley this is Holy Day..." 
Sine practices connected with the celebration of All 
Hallows Eve, such as the burning of nuts, the 
sowing of hempseed, with various other devices for 
ascertaining the future, are familiar to everyone; but 
the old custom of *‘ souling ’’ is less known. 

On the Feast of All Saints, which is the eve of All 
Souls’ Day, in various counties, but more especially in 
the North of England and certain portions of Wales, 
bands of children were in the habit of going from house 
to house begging for apples, pears, beer, and a dainty 
which they described as a ‘* soul cake ’’, singing as 
they went a quaint ditty, the words of which varied 
slightly according to the different places in which it 
was sung. This is the version used between Cheshire 
and Staffordshire : 


** Ye gentlemen of England, I’d have you to draw 

near, 

To these few lines which we have penned, and quickly 
you shall hear 

Sweet melody of music upon the evening clear. 

God bless the master of this house, the mistress also, 

Likewise the little children that round your table go. 

God bless your men and maidens, your cattle and 
your store, 

And all that is within your gates we wish you ten 
times more. 

Step down into your cellar and see what you can find ; 

If your barrel is not empty, we hope you will prove 
kind, 

We hope you will prove kind with your apples and 
your beer, 

And we'll come no more a-souling till this time 
another year ”’. 


** Between Cheshire and Staffordshire ’’, says a writer 
in an old volume of ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’, ‘‘ children 


go in bands from house to house singing ballads. Some 
kind of cake may have been made for them, but they 
now only get common biscuits, nuts, apples and pears, 
etc. These, however, and all that is given them, in- 
cluding beer, is called :a soul’s cake, or sou’ cake, 
pronounced *‘ sowl’s cake ’, or ‘ sow’ cake ’.”’ 

This soul cake was apparently a sort of bun which 
it used to be the custom for every housewife to make. 
at this season of the year and exchange amongst her 
neighbours, and although, so far as I can gather, the 
fashion has died out in England, it still exists in certain 
parts of Italy. I spent All Saints’ and All Souls’ Day 
last year in a medieval town of Umbria, and three or 
four days before the feast the windows of the little 
café in the Corso—which was the nearest approach to 
a confectioner’s shop that the place contained—were 
filled with a quantity of sugar-frosted cakes of a kind 
I had never seen there before. There was also a 
novel sort of sweetmeat shaped like beans. It is 
seldom that an Italian can speak with authority con- 
cerning the exact origin of his own quaint customs, 
so I was not surprised when the answers to my in- 
quiries proved vague and unsatisfactory. This much I 
was able to gather: these special cakes and bonbons 
were always for some unknown reason on sale and 
partaken of during the ‘‘ month of the dead ’’. It is 
possible however, indeed highly. probable, that in com- 
mon with so many other Italian customs the making of 
** soul cakes *’ dates back to the ancient pagan super- 
stition of placing food and drink on the graves of the 
departed. There was the same idea amongst the 
Peruvians; and a friend of mine, who has seen an 
extensive collection of the utensils they made use of 
for this purpose, describes them as most beautifully 
carved, very quaint in design, and extremely grotesque. 
They included some whistling-jugs, so that the spirits 
who wanted more could whistle for it. This custom 
of providing for the material wants of the dead appears 
to have been more or less universal. In Sweden a 
small looking-glass was invariably placed in the coffin 
of an unmarried girl or Woman, in order that when 
the last trumpet sounded she might be able to arrange 
her hair in a becoming manner before making her 
appearance. 

But although the soul cakes of Italy may be a remnant 
of paganism, this need not be soin England. It may be 
that the idea of collecting cake and fruit arose in the days 
when money was begged for in November for Masses 
for those who had gone before. This too seems to 
have been the opinion of a contributor to ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries ’’ in the ’seventies. ‘‘ The custom of soul- 
ing ’’, he writes, ‘‘ is carried on with great zeal and 
energy in this neighbourhood (Cheshire) on All Souls’ 
Day. It is universally believed to be a remnant of the 
old custom of begging money to be applied to the 
purpose of procuring Masses for the souls of the dead.”’ 

On the borders of Wales and in Shropshire a very 
quaint rendering of the collecting song was sung : 


** Soul! Soul! for a soul cake. 
Pray, good mistress, for a soul cake ; 
One for Peter and one for Paul, 
And three for Them who made us all. 


Soul ! Soul ! for an apple or two, 
If you've got not apples, pears will do; 
Up with your kettle and down with your pan, 
Give me a good big one and I'll be gone.”’ 
In Oswestry they asked for 


‘* Wissel, Wassél, bread and possel, 
An apple or a pear, a plum or a cherry, 
Or any good thing to make us merry ; 
One for Peter and two for Paul, 
And three for the good Man who made us all 


Another version runs : 
‘* The streets are very dirty, 
My shoes are very thin; 
I’ve got a little pocket 
To put a penny in ”’. 
The celebration of the feast of All Souls dates from 
the year 993, and was instituted by Odilo,. Abbot of 
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Clugny, in consequence of a vision related to him by 
a Sicilian friar. This friar, when walking in the 
vicinity of Mount Etna, saw several souls arising from 
the open door of hell, and it seemed to him in his vision 
that they were the souls of those who had escaped from 
the devouring flames on account of the prayers that 
had been incessantly offered up for them by priests and 
monks. The word ‘‘ hell in this significance must 
be a literal translation of ‘‘ Hades ’’, a term applied 
by the Greeks to all the kingdoms of the under-world, 
for it is, and always has been, the belief of the Catholic 
Church that the souls of the dead can be released from 
purgatory, but that the tortures of hell continue for 
ever. The feast at first was kept only by the monks 
of Clugny, but later it was ordered by the reigning 
Pope—a decree which was confirmed by his succes- 
sors—to be celebrated on the second day of November 
throughout the whole of Christendom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL PEACE, 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
59 Draycott Place S.W. 
2 November 1g1o. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to make one or two 
remarks with reference to your article of 29 October, 
entitled ‘* Towards Educational Peace ’’? Your atti- 
tude has throughout the educational controversy been 
so logical and consistent that any judgment you may 
give necessarily carries weight with the people who 
count. It is, therefore, with some hesitation that I 
venture to differ from your final criticism of Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposals. You object to the retention of the 
dual system of provided and non-provided schools when 
once facilities for denominational instruction have been 
granted in all schools. ‘‘ What’, you ask, “‘ is the 
excuse for keeping up the pretended voluntary school 
any more? ’’ The use, to my mind, is obvious. It 
is the only guarantee of the permanence of these facili- 
ties. If the settlement were a settlement for ever, no 
guarantee would be needed. But. one Education Act 
can undo what another Education Act has done. For 
if there is no finality in any Act of Parliament, much 
less is there, judging from a generation’s experience, 
in an Education Act; nor can there be any guarantee 
of the continuance of the contracting parties’ good in- 
tentions. Abandon or surrender the non-provided 
schools, and it seems to me that we are left at the mercy 
of a secularist or anti-Christian Government. The 
experience of France is a warning. There we find that, 
with religious instruction, no less than with religious 
orders, every new concession and every additional 
guarantee has been used by successive Governments as 
a fresh starting-point for de-Christianising the schools 
and disorganising religion. I am, therefore, loth to 
tear up the trust deeds of the non-provided schools, 
even with the guarantee that facilities for denomina- 
tional instruction shall be universal... If, indeed, we 
were writing on a clean sheet, if we had neither in- 
grained prejudices to face, nor a generation of contro- 
versy to obliterate, nor the co-existence of 12,000 
Church schools and 6000 Council schools to consider, 
if Governments were always liberal-minded, and poli- 
ticians always fair, then some such scheme as a uniform 
system of State schools and universal denominational 
facilities might be excellent. But we are dealing with 
history, not theory, and a world in which Governments 
are fickle and facilities uncertain, and further we are 
dealing with a controversy that is losing some of its 
bitterness, and an Act of Parliament that has been of 
immense advantage to education. All these are factors 
that cannot be ignored. 
_. Consider, for instance, the 1g02 Act, the most com- 
prehensive educational measure that has ever been 


placed on the Statute Book. For the last three or’ 


four years I have spent most of my time in assisting 
to administer its provisions in London, and the lesson 
I have learnt is that just when it is beginning to get its 


full momentum, and Councils and managers are learn- 
ing how to work it, it would be disastrous to scrap it 
and to substitute in its place new and untested 
machinery. Personally, therefore, I regard new Bills 
and schemes and settlements with little enthusiasm, for 
the very good reason that the 1902 settlement is work- 
ing well. In two directions I am aware it gives its 
opponents cause to complain. There is the hardship, 
sometimes a real one, of single-school areas, and there 
is the hardship, usually misrepresented, of the teachers 
in non-provided schools. Surely, it is wiser and more 
practical to amend a good Act in two particulars than 
to throw the whole of our 18,000 elementary schools 
again into the melting-pot. It is because Lord Salis- 
bury’s scheme meets one of these difficulties, and en- 
sures the right of entry in single-school areas, that it 
deserves to be sympathetically considered. For myself, 
I should like it better if it did not appear in the guise of 
a brand-new settlement, for I continue to consider the 
amendment, rather than the repeal, of Mr. Balfour’s 
Act as the simplest and swiftest means of obtain- 
ing educational peace and of ensuring educational 
efficiency. 
Your obedient servant, 
S. J. G. Hoare. 


OPIUM TARADIDDLES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Devizes, 31 October 1910. 


Sir,—At a meeting held at the Guildhall on 
18 October, under the auspices of the China Emergency 
Appeal Committee, the Bishop of London is reported 
(in the ‘* Times ’’) to have said that ‘‘ his first reason 
for supporting the movement was the awful debt we 
owed to China for our past record in the opium ques- 
tion ’’; and in another paper (the ‘‘ London and China 
Telegraph ’’) as having added that ‘‘ it puzzled him 
how little the conscience of the nation seemed awake 
with regard to the iniquity of the opium war ”’ 

Is it not just possible that the nation is dimly con- 
scious of a great deal of exaggeration in regard to the 
alleged iniquity ? 

One would think—and a great many well-meaning 
people probably do think—in listening to hortatory 
addresses in which the ‘‘ national crime ’’ is commonly 
denounced, that wicked British merchants were the first 
to introduce opium to the notice of innocent Chinese— 
simultaneously, of course, producing an opium-pipe 
and compelling them ‘‘ at the point of the bayonet ’* 
(another stock phrase) to purchase and inhale ! 

Yet opium-smoking was a sufficiently established 
habit in China to evoke imperial reprobation more than 
forty years before we had anything to do with the 
trade. For (Mr. Morse reminds us, in his ‘‘ Trade 
and Administration of the Chinese Empire ’’) the 
Emperor Yung Cheng issued an edict prohibiting the 
sale of opium and the opening of opium-smoking divans 
A.D. 1729, while the first chest of opium imported by 
British agency reached Canton A.p. 1773. Is it neces- 
sary to add that the opium-pipe is a Chinese invention ? 

Of another mis-called incident, “‘ the opium war ”’, 
an American statesman, John Quincy Adams, declared 
that its cause was not opium but a “ pin ’’—alluding 
to the insolent assumption of superiority by the 
Chinese which found characteristic expression in the 
return, unopened, of a letter addressed by Lord Napier 
to the Prefect of Canton, with an endorsement that it 
was ‘‘ tossed back ’’ because it was not superscribed 
with the character ‘‘ pin’’ (or ping) signifying “‘ a 
humble petition ’’. 

It is true that the war to which indignities of this 
sort inevitably led up was precipitated by Commissioner 
Lin’s attempt to suppress summarily a_ traffic— 
nominally contraband—which was openly carried on 
and taxed so heavily for the benefit of local officials 
that it had been debated at Peking whether it should 
not preferably be legalised in order to secure some of 
the proceeds for the imperial exchequer. But it usually 
requires a spark of some kind to set inflammable 
matter alight. 
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Of the conditions which we exacted at the close of 
that war, another well-known American, the Rev. 
W. <A. P. Martin, has written that they were 
‘** astonishingly moderate for a conqueror who, un- 
embarrassed by the interests of other Powers, might 
have taken the whole Empire ’’, and contained ‘‘ not a 
syllable in favour of legalising the opium traffic 
adding, ‘‘ so much for the charge that this war, which 
bears a malodorous name, was waged for the purpose 
of compelling China to submit to the continuance of 
an immoral traffic ’’. I have purposely quoted Ameri- 
can writers because America has posed so sympatheti- 
cally towards China that they may be thought less 
open to the charge of prejudice to which English 
** criminals *’ are of course obnoxious. 

I am not concerned with the relative merits and 
demerits of opium-smoking. That is another story. 
1 have been moved only to analyse certain platitudes 
which have been repeated so often that they have 
come to pass almost as established facts; something 
being (as I have heard Sir Thomas Wade say in this 
connexion) due to historical truth ’’. 

Still it may be permissible to note that King James I. 
issued a ‘* Counterblaste to Tobacco "’, in which he 
described its use as *‘ a custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to 
the lungs, and in the black stinking fume thereof 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the 
pit that is bottomless ’’. Yet the world has gone on 
smoking, and still endures; and the reflection may 
follow, that excess is to be deprecated even in rhetoric 
and tea. 

Yours truly, 
R. S. Gunpry. 


AN ETONIAN VICEROY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
30 October 1910. 


Sir,—In your issue of 29 October, whilst mention- 
ing the names of past Viceroys of India who were edu- 
cated at Harrow, you include that of the Marquess 
Wellesley. As a matter of fact, Lord Wellesley was 
a scholar of Eton and a most brilliant classic. He was 
buried, at his own request, at Eton. 

Yours faithfully, 


[ We regret that we erred with Lord Hardinge himself 
if the ‘* Times ”’ report be correct.—-Ep. S. R.] 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Marlborough Club, Pall Mall S.W. 
29 October 1910. 


Sir,—Will you allow a ‘‘ Constant Reader *’, who is 
also an old Etonian, to protest against the attempt 
made in your ** Notes of the Week ’’ to-day to claim 
Lord Wellesley as an alumnus of Harrow ? 

Few public-school men carry their loyalty to their old 
school so far as to choose it for a burying-place ; but 
Lord Wellesley’s tomb at Eton, and the epitaph which 
he wrote himself, might surely have deterred the writer 
of your Notes. 

I might perhaps also point out that Mr. Asquith did 
not make Mr. Lloyd George a Cabinet Minister. That 
was Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s work. Damnosa 
hereditas. 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry Lycon. 

[ Every new Prime Minister makes his own Cabinet.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


THE LISBON SUBTERRANEAN BOGEY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


Sir,—I shall be glad to add some particulars to those 
which I have contributed to the ‘‘ Times ”’ concerning 


the appalling story of the subterranean galleries at 
Campolide, for it is far too remarkable to be passed 
over in silence. 

Just think! In the twentieth century and the full 
light of Europe, one of its great capitals is discovered 
one fine day to be undermined and at the mercy of a 
gang of desperate anarchists, of both sexes, disguised 
in the garb of monks and nuns. These warriors, men 
and women, had planned an explosion for the destruc- 
tion of Lisbon. They had communications with one 
another, from convent to convent, and armaments in 
abundance, dynamite bombs galore. Had not two 
leading journals, ‘‘O Seculo’’ and ‘‘O Mundo”’, 
sounded the alarm, Lisbon would have vanished in a 
catastrophe to which the earthquake of 1755 did not 
compare. 

Did these things happen in China? or perchance in 
Patagonia? Not at all! We have the word for it of 
the Portuguese newspapers already mentioned, which 
claim to enjoy the monopoly of progress and civilisa- 
tion in their own land. The tale has been told elsewhere, 
and even in England some journals, if not wholly con- 
vinced, have hinted that it might be true. As to French 
journals, I know that some of their representatives at 
first were sceptical, and questioned the Premier Alfonso 
Costa himself on the subject, who, as I learn, did his 
best to assure them that all was true; but when 
they returned to Paris they became exceedingly 
scarcastic and facetious on the subject of Portuguese 
credulity. 

I had supposed that in England I should hear no echo 
of such fantastic stories; but I was wrong. On 
25 October, to my amazement, I read in the ‘* Times ”’ 
a solemn assurance of Senhor Alfonso Costa himself, 
authorising Myr. Lionel James to declare urbi et 
orbi that there were ‘‘ subterraneans *’ at Campolide. 
Why did he not add, as I was informed he did to 
French correspondents, that these communicated with 
different monasteries and convents in Lisbon? This 
would have made his declaration more solemn and 
impressive. 

Moreover, the Archbishop of Westminster was 
angrily attacked, and things seemed to be assuming a 
character which I had not expected in England. 

If I shall fail in elucidating this tangled tale it will, I 
fear, remain problematical till doomsday ; wherefore I 
will do what I can to make things clear, being myself 
one of the famous Campolide dynamiters and familiar 
with the subterranean galleries of which so much has 
been heard. 

To begin with; the reputation of the Jesuits of Cam- 
polide as villains and conspirators, popularised by two 
extremist papers, ‘‘O Mundo ”’ and O Seculo’’, was 
so current among the lower orders that when in gaol at 
Caxias, where I was confined for a week, the guards, 
on hearing that the Campolide Jesuits were to be sent 
there, exclaimed, ‘‘O dear! what shall we do with 
these scoundrels? we shall have to watch them night 
and day!’’ Fortunately, they soon learnt our true 
character and became our very good friends. 

What, then, about the subterranean chambers at 
Campolide? Are there any such? Of course there are, 
as everywhere else; in London, for instance; and par- 
ticularly in hot countries. I can testify that there are at 
least five or six subterranean passages at Campolide. 

First, there is a cistern, built in the quarry from 
which the stone was taken to build the college. Above 
this is a flower garden, in the centre of which is a trap- 
door with a stair giving access to the cistern. No doubt 
a Southern imagination might find evidence on opening 
the trap of a conspirators’ tunnel. It is to be regretted 
that the journalist who invented the story did not 
descend to the cistern. Had he fallen in, a cold douche 
might have tempered the volcanic fervour of his fancy. 

Secondly, there are a couple of wells, about fifty yards 
apart, one very near the cistern. These were con- 
structed some ten years since—I was then at Campolide 
—and supply drinking-water, that from the cistern 
being now used only for baths, so that we are inde- 
pendent of the Water Company. These wells are in 
communication, and there is a narrow passage for the 
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flow of water or by which a workman may crawl for 
repairs. 

Thirdly, about ten yards from the weil nearest the 
ristern is a long stair leading to the water flowing 
therefrom by a small channel. Thither the servants 
used to go down daily to draw drinking water. Of 
course, the stair being long, of thirty or forty steps, 
it is soon dark, and some of the Lisbon papers appear 
still to believe that there are Jesuits hidden there. I am 
told that tons of sulphur were burnt at the entrance to 
smoke them out. 

Fourthly, close by, the same water channel reaches a 
kind of tower, on the summit of which is a large tank 
which some years ago was filled daily by a steam pump. 
If my memory serves, there is here another stair to the 
same ¢hannel; without doubt a most dangerous ‘* sub- 
terranean ’’, for one who fell from the top to the bottom 
would surely break his neck. 

Fifthly, on a lower level than the flower garden 
already mentioned are sundry highly suspicious and 
darksome arches. These are the remains of tunnels dug 
to reach the former quarry, now a cistern. These, as I 
have said elsewhere, are used to keep coals, old timber, 
and other lumber. It may be that these ill-ventilated 
tunnels produced the mephitic odours which, according 
to republican journalists, betrayed the manufacture of 
dynamite. 

There is even more. In one of these crypts, I believe 
in the first, was an old water-channel constructed long 
ago before the wells were made. None remembered it, 
till the mosquitoes bred there unpleasantly testified to 
its existence two vears ago. 

Moreover, as the Archbishop of Westminster testifies, 
there are arches on the ground floor of the college to 
secure the levels above, the edifice, as he says, being 
built ona slope. But these, being wholly above ground, 
cannot be described as ‘‘ subterranean ’’, as_ the 
‘* Times ’’ correspondent appears to maintain. 

I may add that I do not quite understand why other 
subterranean passages should not have attracted the 
notice of Senhor Costa. Why, for instance, should he 
not gravely authorise Mr. Lionel James to say that 
there are in addition drains from the lavatories, from 
the scullery, and no doubt various others ? 

It will doubtless be asked, How comes it that such 
absurdities are credited by the people of Lisbon? I reply 
in short. 

Educated people don’t believe them. The sons of the 
best families in Portugal have been educated at Cam- 
polide; they know the truth, and laugh at the 
falsehoods. 

The lower classes are at the mercy of the cheap press, 
which is almost entirely in the power of the anti-clerical 
party, and disseminates calumnies against the King, the 
late Minister Joao Franco, religious orders, and all of 
whom they wish to be rid. The extravagant brutality 
of many such slanders is quite incredible, but they are 
easily swallowed by many of the populace. I must, 
however, declare that I have a high esteem for the 
Portuguese people, and feel assured that if well in- 
structed they would exhibit the noble qualities they 
possess. 

Finally, let me call the attention of the people of 
England, always so friendly to oppressed innocence, to 
the lot of the majority of my Jesuit brethren, some 
120 or 130 in number, who are still suffering cruel hard- 
ships in the dungeons of Lisbon. It is true that the 
officers and soldiers in charge are kind and compas- 
sionate ; but, in spite of this, they are confined in dark, 
underground cells, with a mattress and blanket as their 
sole covering against the damp and cold. Some of 
them are old and infirm, victims of bronchitis and rheu- 
matism. How, may I ask, can civilised Europe permit 


such things in the case of men against whom, save only 
for their profession, no charge is brought except such 
as those the ridiculous character of which I have been 
‘examining ? 


CAMILLE TorREND 


SOCIALISM AND DESTITUTIONISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
8 Walton Street, Oxford. 

Sir,—I see that the City Temple speech has induced 
you to make a full confession of Destitutionism, of the 
doctrine that, in defence of the classes that live on un- 
earned income levied privately in the shape of rent and 
interest, it is right and proper to oppose all attempts 
to eliminate from our social system destitution and 
economic insecurity, or liability to destitution, all efforts 
to establish universal economic security by adding to the 
functions of the State that of mutual insurance against 
destitution. We Socialists demand nothing better than 
to have the issue between Socialism and Destitutionism 
put so plainly by Destitutionists, most of whom are 
unwilling or unable to face steadily the fact that un- 
earned income for ene minority is impossible except in 
presence of actual destitution for another minority and 
economic insecurity for the income-earning majority. 
Even Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill 
seem to labour under the illusion that equality of 
economic security is compatible with the continued 
existence of a class of impropriators of unearned income, 
with the inequality that now exists between income- 
earners and income-impropriators. But it seems that 
we Socialists may reckon on the Destitutionists to co- 
operate with us in the task of dispelling this illusion, 
under which I once thought that even you, Sir, 
were labouring. Your article on the City Temple 
speech has undeceived me, and I thank you for helping 
us to put the issue between Socialism and Destitu- 
tionism in plain terms and without disguise. Nor can I 
regret that you prejudice the case for Destitutionism by 
bringing the charge of ‘‘ downright fraud’ against 
anti-Destitutionists like the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
O. E. Post. 

P.S.—You are of course right that Mr. Asquith is 

a Destitutionist and does not like City Temple speeches. 


BURKE-ING THE ISSUE. 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


28 St. Paul’s Crescent, Camden Square, 
London N.W. 26 October 1910. 


Sir,—The Saturpay REvieEw has long been absolutely 
necessary to Radicals who desire to know what is the 
best thought and the highest intellectual standpoint of 
your party at a given time. But I should like to be 
certain if your leader and notes on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech last week represent the utmost resources of 
Toryism in the way of argument against Social Reform. 

After filling nearly two columns with irrelevancies 
about politics in the pulpit, and becoming obviously 
alarmed at the fact that you had not thereby done much 
damage, you scream yourself into hysteria in the last 
paragraph, and drag in Burke to prove the wickedness 
of the poor and the rightness of things as they are. 

You cannot really be intending to go on with this 
Burke business. Unless the Tariff Reform and the 
small ownership sections of your social programme are 
ingenious frauds on the credulity of the people, the 
Tory party is striving, surely, to get as far away from 
Burke as possible. Rightly or wrongly, by the aid 
of Tariff Reform or any other kind, the democracy 
(which includes, I think, Mr. George’s five-sixths who 
have no property) is set on attaining a better standard 
of existence. The Tory party recognises this and is 
working accordingly. But if it is taking Burke as its 
mentor, the whole thing must be-a put-up job. What 
use has modern politics of any shade for Burke? Burke 
is a dead hand on any party who desired even the peace- 
ful improvement of social conditions among the masses 
of the people. You profess to desire this, and the Tariff 
campaign is being supported expressly because it will 
achieve that end. Yet if Burke is to be believed, the 
‘‘ poor are poor because they are numerous rh or 
because of their double dose of original sin, and the 
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accidental pieces of social legislation passed by the 
Tories would have been as much anathematised by 
Burke as would any of the schemes of Mr. George. 

I submit that this appeal to Burke shows the cloven 
hoof in your policy of social reform. You are not really 
aiming at it; your methods are not intended to bring 
it off ; and it is because you recognise, acutely enough, 
that Mr. George knows how to do what you do not 
want done that you, in a fit of panic, reveal your true 
mind and take your stand by Burke. 

I suggest you work Burke at the next election; he 
would be fun. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. R. Carter. 


[Our correspondent mistakes. Our leading articles 
are not election speeches or leaflets.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE SHOP HOURS 
To the Editor of the S 


BILL. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
29 October gro. 

Sir,—Amazing are the incongruities of modern 
legislation. The Shop Hours Bill, which will 
come before Parliament very shortly, was ostensibly 
framed to curtail the terribly long hours to which 
some retail trades are subject. Every respectable 
tradesman not only would welcome, but pleads for, 
such a curtailment; but the scope of the present Bill 
only extends to shops that employ assistants—the man 
who conducts his business single-handed, or with the 
help of his wife and family, is immune from its pro- 
visions. 

Was ever proposal more palpably unfair? 

The trades affected make a simple suggestion: 
Compel all shops to close at stated periods and nobody 
will be one penny the worse; the suggested arrange- 
ment will enrich one section at the expense of the other. 

I am under the impression, Sir, that no fair-minded 
Member of Parliament will vote for the Bili as it stands 
if its pitiable inequality is brought to his notice. 

We have a novel principle involved in this contem- 
plated measure: The labour-paying shopkeeper shall 
be penalised and the non-labour-paying shall benefit to 
the extent of the fine. Progress ! 

It is explicitly stated that the Bill is in the interests 
of assistants alone. Its first effect will assuredly be 
that thousands of tradesmen who now employ one 
hand will discharge him, in order to bring them- 
selves on equal terms of competition with their rivals. 
Progress indeed ! 

It is only the mean man who is keeping his neigh- 
bours open till far into the night. The great majority, 
however, cannot afford to despise him ; so they send this 
simple prayer to Parliament : Make compulsory closing 
universal, and be fair to us all. 

In conclusion I should like to quote the words of a 
highly respected tradesman, employing several assist- 
ants, uttered to me quite recently : 

“It is all very well to ask me to consider high 
imperial ideals, but all my thought and energy seem to 
be employed in devising means to save myself from 
being tinkered out of commercial existence.”’ 

Yours truly, 
Farr-PLay. 

[ There is a distinction in kind between shops run by 
a family and one run by employer and ‘ hands ”’. 
There is not the probability of sweating in the one 
case there is in the other.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DELEGATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


29 October 1910. 
Str,—Permit me to point out respectfully that your 
remarks on the Austrian and Hungarian Delegations do 
not accord with facts. 
The two Parliaments which the Delegations repre- 
sent cannot pass the estimates for the common services 


until they have been approved by both Delegations. 
But the decisions of the Delegations are binding only 
when ratified by the Hungarian Parliament, which can 
refuse to pass the Budget as a whole, and so can 
nullify the action of the two Committees. 

The Austrian Parliament, on the other hand, has not 
the power to reject the estimates for the common 
services. The practice since 1882 has been that when 
the two Delegations fail to agree after three exchanges 
of views in writing the proposal under discussion is 
dropped for the time, perhaps to be presented subse- 
quentiy in a modified form. 

W. H. SHRUBSOLE. 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Bourton House, Shrivenham, 23 October 1gto. 


Sir,—I have the honour to inform you, following 
the kind notice you recently gave to our society, that 
as a result of the appeal to the public we have been 
enabled to purchase ‘‘ The Smiling Woman’’, by 
Augustus John, now on exhibition at the City of Man- 
chester Art Gallery. Other works acquired by the 
society include ‘‘ Portrait of George Moore’’, by 
Walter Sickert; ‘‘ The Green Apple ’’, by Charles 
Conder ; a bronze statue by Charles Ricketts, and other 
works. I would again make an appeal on behalf of 
the society for funds. Subscriptions may be sent to 
the treasurer, Lord Henry Bentinck M.P., at 53 Gros- 
venor Street W., or to me at the above address. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. K. BuTLer. 


** SHAKESPEARE AND GAMMON.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, 20 October 1910. 

Sir,—I see there is at present some correspondence 
in your columns upon the subject of the Baconian 
controversy. 

My friend Professor Tyrrell, of Trinity College, has 
pointed out to me an instance of a cryptogram, which 
seems to me the ‘‘ reductio ad absurdum’’ of such 
things. It is as follows: 

The first authorised version of the Psalms was com- 
pleted in the year 1610. In that year Shakespeare, 
born in 1564, was forty-six years of age. If you turn 
to the 46th Psalm in the authorised version, you will 
find that, if you reckon forty-six words from the first 
word of the Psalm, you come to the word ‘ shake ”’. 
If you count forty-six words backwards from the last 
word of the Psalm, you come to the word “ spear ’ 

This is either a singular coincidence or, in the 
Baconian sense, conclusive evidence that Shakespeare 
was the translator of this version of Psalm xlvi. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. B. Irvine. 


P.S.—Psalm xlvi. has at the end of it the word 
‘* Selah ’’. I have not counted that word as part of 
the Psalm, as I believe it-to be a sort of direction of 
some kind which is not at present quite clearly under- 
stood. But Professor Tyrrell points out that the 
cryptogrammatists would, of course, eagerly jump at 
this word as affording an additional proof of Shake- 
speare’s authorship of the English version of this 
Psalm, if not of all the Psalms. For the word ‘‘ Selah ’’ 
contains the initial letters of the following Latin 
sentence ‘‘ Shakespeare Est Libri Auctor Hujus ”’ 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Kersal, Manchester, 31 October 1g1o. 


Sir,—Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence is on safe ground 
in following Mrs. Stopes in reference to the Stratford 
bust. He is quite right, also, in praising Dugdale’s 
accuracy. Dugdale was a Warwickshire man and 
visited Stratford-on-Avon about 1636 to collect materials 
for his book, thirteen years before the death of Shake- 
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speare’s daughter Susanna. Owing to the Civil War 
the book on Warwickshire was not published till 1656. 
He printed all the later inscriptions in Stratford 
Church, including the well-known epitaph on Susanna 
‘‘ wife of John Hall, the daughter of William Shake- 
speare gent.’’, which clearly implies that she was the 
daughter of a great poet. Moreover, he gives the Latin 
and English inscriptions on Shakespeare’s tomb as well 
as the engraving of it, and both of them are tributes to 
Shakespeare’s genius. 

He concludes his account of Stratford as follows 
(page 523): ‘‘ One thing more, in reference to this 
antient Town is observable, that it gave birth and 
sepulture to our late famous Poet Will. Shakespere 
whose monument I have inserted in my discourse of the 
Church ”’. 

This is good and clear testimony that a Warwick- 
shire scholar of exceptional accuracy, who visited 
Stratford within twenty years of Shakespeare’s death, 
had no foreknowledge of the existence of such people 
as Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, and did not doubt that 
Shakespeare’s works were written by Shakespeare. 

Yours, 
Cuas. HUGHEs. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
19 Weighton Road, S.E. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Confirmed Shake- 
spearean ’’, asks in effect why Bacon was ashamed of 
his work, and ascribed it to a complete ignoramus. 
I think that is not difficult to understand. We learn 
from his contemporary Robert Greene that in the 
opinion of the latter playwriting had become a work 
unfit for gentlemen. Much more would it have been 
considered unfit for the first scholar of the age; but we 
know from the subsequent history of Bacon that he 
was extremely avaricious and that he did not stick at 
trifles when money was to be made. Moreover, as 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence points out in his book, 
‘* Bacon is Shakespeare’’, there was an element of 
danger to eminent writers who made political allusions 
in their plays. At the same time Bacon tells us in his 
‘* Advancement of Learning ’’ that he was deeply in- 
terested in the soundness of the drama, for he says: 
‘* Dramatic poetry, which has the theatre for its world, 
would be of excellent use if it were sound; for the 
discipline and corruption of the theatre is of very great 
consequence. And the corruptions of this kind are 
numerous in our times, but the regulation quite 
neglected. The action of the theatre, though modern 
states esteem it but ludicrous, unless it be satirical and 
biting, was carefully watched by the ancients that it 
might improve mankind in virtue ’’. 

So we see his reasons for anonymity may have been 
mixed, and it is probable that he did not realise at first 
that his plays would become immortal. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS LANFEAR. 


THE GIPSY. 
(SONNETS OF THE HAMPSHIRE ROADSIDE.) 


SHE walked behind the dusty caravan. 
Scarlet and yellow, scarfing her black hair 
And nut-brown throat, was gay as Wickham Fair ; 
Gold ringed her ears and fingers. She began: 


“£ You’ve such a lucky face, my gentleman— 
A penny will not break you—won’t you spare 
A penny for my child? ’’ In the warm air 

Her crude gold flashed, her racy patter ran, 


And in her eyes arose five hundred years 
Of heath and hedgerow life, without the law, 
And forest lodging shared with fawn and hind 
And wildfowl; in her eyes were lone brown meres 
And sun-specked Avon ; and in her eyes I saw 
Eve, banished Eden, big with fall’n mankind. 
J. S. 


REVIEWS. 


THE IVORY TOWER. 


“Milieux d'Art.” Par Charles. Bonnier. Liverpool : 
Lyceum Press (privately printed). 1910. 


“| Be phrase has reached our newspapers by now, 

but they use it chiefly in reproach, meaning the 
mental habitation of the artist-egoist, who fences him- 
self by screens ever so delicate and impregnable from 
the gross fertile scenery of common life—much, it is 
implied, to his detriment. Dr. Bonnier does not thus 
misconstrue. Applied as the words have been to Alfred 
de Vigny, they suit a type of artist near to Dr. Bonnier’s 
own temper, and also, perhaps, to his ideal of the 
critic. 


L’expression est passée d’ailleurs en proverbe, 
pour désigner l’abstraction faite homme et poéte, le 
pur esprit, l’artiste qui s’écarte de la foule et se crée 
un temple serein, loin du tumulte, dans le silence et la 
méditation.’’ 


De Vigny was not an egoist; he shut himself up with 
a sick wife and distilled his experience as a soldier 
and observer into a creed of the nobler Stoical kind 
and into an art of his own. Here, then, is a clue 
to a leading conception of this noteworthy volume, 
fitly dedicated to Mr. Arthur Symons. The artist takes 
the actual life of men, he is rooted in it, he begins by 
sharing it; but he ends by presenting its essence, in 
symbol like Maeterlinck, or in a vision like that of Henry 
James which refines the rawest things and spins them 
into a wonderful steel-silken web. Life is the material ; 
the symbolism, the vision is the treatment. What, 
then, is the ‘‘ milieu ’’? First of all, such of his sur- 
roundings as the artist chooses to see and listen to; 
secondly, the particular inspirers of his thought and 
craft, perhaps a thousand years dead : this is the literary 
‘** milieu ’’; and, thirdly, the ‘‘ milieu ’’ that he makes 
for his ideas and builds up, cell by cell, in his work. 
Dr. Bonnier’s somewhat elusive use of the term seems 
to cover all these senses; and it is clear how far we 
stand from the cruder pioneering method of Taine, who 
started with his preconception of the Englishman or 
the Puritan and deduced Milton or Dickens from it ; who 
so often confounded the world or its customs, which 
the artist merely portrays, with the conditions forming 
his genius; and who ended, as Sainte-Beuve pointed 
out, by leaving out the individual volatile essence of 
the writer whom he had reduced to a bundle of tea- 
dencies. 

Still Taine and his followers like M. Texte did 
high service: they brought into literary study, once 
for all, the notion of science; the old criticism by mere 
intuition was seen to be incomplete. Dr. Bonnier has 
ample science, but it is in solution; his knowledge of 
English writers, as of French, is solid and multifarious. 
But his method is to make a dash for what would once 
have been called the ‘‘ ruling passion ’’, or character- 
istic, of each artist, and to state its relation to the 
‘* milieu ’’, in the sense defined. This purpose is held 
more closely in hand in his English studies, a previous 
edition of which was noticed in the SaturRDAY 
REVIEW some years ago; but his new ones, which are 
mostly on French writers, Mallarmé, De Vigny, Barbey 
d’Aurévilly, Alphonse Allais, and Maeterlinck, are 
equally full of a rare critical instinct, and are in general 
on the same plan; they are built round a single, vital 
characteristic, and made piquant by satire, allusion, 
and passing notes on the literary and mental filiations 
of each author. 

Thus George Gissing is an artist who is revolted by 
his outward surroundings; yet his strength is to 
describe Grub Street and its personages ; and when he 
leaves that harsh scene for didactics or for a belated 
scholarly autumnal happiness his power deserts him. 
Thus Stevenson found his world in travel and Bohemia, 
but he too turned aside to amuse boys, and, alas! to 
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edify: ‘‘ce qu’on appelle ‘le bon jeune homme ’ | 


devait, sous le déguisement bourgeois, percer dans 
maints endroits ’’. A new, severe light, but we doubt 
if it is the final, doomsday judgment on the writer of 
** Weir of Hermiston and Thrawn Janet ’’. With 
Jane Austen and Thomas Hardy, the surroundings are 
in a predestined harmony with their own temper and 
with the forms they impose on their material. In 
Emily Bronté the disdainful solitude of the moors is 
at once her stage and the essence of her spirit. A 
Frenchman might have been kinder to the portrayer of 
Rachel; but Charlotte Bronté has too much of the 
governess for Dr. Bonnier to show her mercy. Also 
réve, parfois "hallucination, est le milieu d’art de 
Dickens *’; a view which is supported by a sharp, 
humorous analysis of ** le mélodrame anglais *’, one of 
the most original of the essays. We understand that 
the author is a professor in the University of Liverpool ; 
he seems to have sat, with the patience of a chemist 
watching a reaction, through Dion Boucicault’s play 
‘* The Octoroon *’, with his eye on the emotions of the 
gallery as weil as on the stage—a delightful relief from 
lectures; and he earns our thanks thereby. At the 
other extreme is the abstruse study of Walter Pater, 
which expounds with sympathy the conception that 
every art, especially that of lyric poetry, approximates, 
in proportion to its purity, to that of music. 

The study of Maturin, the neglected author of 
** Melmoth and Women’, is the best example 
both of Dr. Bonnier’s love for little-noticed artists and 
of his scientific training. He traces the influence of 
Maturin on Balzac, Hugo, and Poe, and notes the praise 
of him by Baudelaire and Planche. Maturin’s tales 
were all put early into French, whilst his name was 
almost swept away in England by the popularity of 
Scott, who befriended him. Melmoth, the eternal 
wanderer, with superhuman powers, who fails to tempt 
a single victim to buy those powers at the cost of 
eternity, is a figure that deeply attracted the French 
romantics. Dr. Bonnier even gives his own translation 
into French verse of a suppressed passage from the 
once-famous tragedy of ‘‘ Bertram ’’, adding much 
nice comment. There is indeed more in each of these 
brief essays than in many of the solid volumes upon 
English writers which French scholars are now pro- 
ducing. On the other side, Allais, the subtle and 
impious and delightful humorist, ‘‘ le Pétrone de la 
décadence francaise *’, is here made known to English 
readers, who will profit by the tonic. 

The union of erudition with a delicate acuity of 
critical feeling is Dr. Bonnier’s distinctive feature. 
Whatever his own * *, it has endowed him 


milieu *’, 
with a singular mixture of catholicity and sometimes 
fastidious caprice. We must find room for a longer 
passage to exemplify his prose, which appears to owe 
something, in its fineness and its allusive quality, to 
that of Mallarmé. It shall come from the study of Jane 
Austen, whom foreigners rarely appreciate: 


‘“* Dans cette atmosphére recueillie et souriante, on se 
représenterait Jane Austen, telle que la révélent A demi 
ses ceuvres ; elle est assise dans un coin du salon de la 
vie, avec les stores baissés, ¢prouvant de subtiles joies 
a contempler la comédie de société. Observatrice et 
moraliste (au sens du xvii® siécle frangais), elle ne 
tombe jamais dans la vulgarité du sermon, et cependant 
elle développe ses ‘ points’ avec autant de rigueur 
que Bourdaloue. Surtout plaisant est ce caractére de 
propreteé (‘ cleanness ') de son observation, qui ne s'est 
jamais souillée 4 des objets trop bas ou trop vulgaires ; 
talent chaste et féminin au supréme degré. 

‘Femme, elle I’est par sa subtile logique, par 
son * endurance *, nerveuse 4 prolonger l’observation 
jusqu'au moment oii elle deviendrait insupportable pour 
esprit masculin; femme aussi‘et surtout par le tact 
délicat qui fréle sans blesser, pansant les blessures 
humaines de ses doigts fins ; femme enfin par son aver- 
sion pour les cétés bas de l’existence.”” 


ELIZABETH AND HER TIME. 


“The Political History of England.” In Twelve Vols. 
Vol. VI.: 1547-1603. By A. F. Pollard. London: 
Longmans. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 

HE editors of this series justify the publication on 
the grounds that the mass of available material 
has of late enormously increased, that ‘* new lights 
have been thrown on events and characters, old errors 
have been corrected ’’, and many notable works have 
been written on various periods which appeal almost 
exclusively to professed historical students. This 
being so, they hold that the time has come when 
the results of this advance in historical knowledge 
should be laid before the public in a single work of 
fairly adequate size. 

To no period of English history are these remarks 
more applicable than to that covered by this volume, as 
a study of Mr. Pollard’s valuable Bibliography will 
show. Moreover, inasmuch the reigns of 
Edward VI., of Mary and of Elizabeth were torn by 
the deepest passions—religious, social and political— 
passions which not only influenced contemporaries but 
have appealed to later historians, it is well that partial 
and prejudiced views should be corrected by the new 
evidence that has come to hand. 

Mr. Pollard has done the work committed to his 
care with conspicuous ability. His references alone 
suffice to show the width of his reading; his style is 
terse and often very happy; his characters sharply 
and clearly drawn; his judgment is always sound and, 
if impartiality is a merit in an historian, he deserves 
high praise. And yet we confess that these continuous 
histories, treated by different hands, are not much to 
our liking. They are, indeed, valuable for the purposes 
of reference, but they fail in interest. Forced to say 
something of everything, they have not the space to 
say enough of any one subject. Obliged to take 
up the pen and drop it at the dictation of the editors, 
they are unable to give us an introduction or to sum 
up their conclusions for fear that they may trespass 
on the domain of their collaborators. History written 
in this way is apt to degenerate into annals, and an 
historian should do something better than that. As a 
painter should do more than give us a faithful repro- 
duction of his subject, so the historian should give us 
a picture of the past as it presents itself to him, warmed 
and vivified by his own convictions; and if a writer 
like Froude was betrayed by his violent prejudices to 
misread his authorities at times, yet his work, with all 
its faults, has much more life and is far more interest- 
ing than this volume and the preceding one by Mr. 
Fisher. That Mr. Pollard has the true gift of an 
historian, his brilliant work on Henry VIII. shows. 
Even his ‘‘ Life of Protector Somerset ’’, though not 
so good a piece of work, leaves a much more lasting 
impression of the man than is presented in his volume 
of the continuous history. 

In any case it would surely have been more satis- 
factory to entrust the whole of the Tudor Period to 
one author. It has a definite unity of its own, and, 
by dividing the two volumes at the death of 
Henry VIII. and giving e¢ach volume to be dealt with 
by a different hand, that unity is seriously impaired. 
The reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. are not to be 
understood apart, at least from the work of Elizabeth, 
and it is disturbing and distracting to have these reigns 
treated from a different standpoint. J 

Of the three reigns covered in Mr. Pollard’s volume, 
that of Elizabeth is by far the most important. It is 
true that the reign of Edward VI. marked the first 
definite break with the doctrine of the Western Church 
and, in this sense, saw the beginning of the Reformation. 
But all this was reversed by Mary, and Elizabeth prac- 
tically took up the work where Henry VIII. had left 
it. Indeed when we remember that Henry VIII. seemed 
on the point of approaching the doctrinal question just 
before his death, and note how vitally the final settle- 
ment was affected by the masterful personality of 
Elizabeth, we may ‘well doubt whether that settlement 
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was seriously influenced by the work either of Somerset 
or of Northumberland. In other matters, at least, the 
reigns of Edward VI. and of Mary are but interludes, 
or rather periods of anti-Tudor reaction which, by their 
failure, disgusted the nation and led to a revival of 
Tudor theory. By the sordid quarrels of the royal 
nobles under the boy King, the English people were con- 
firmed in their attachment to a strong monarchy; by 
the subservience of Mary to the ecclesiastical and 
political policy of Spain, that spirit of national inde- 
pendence, which the great Tudor Sovereigns had 
always voiced, was greatly intensified. The policy 
which Elizabeth should adopt was therefore dictated by 
circumstances as much as by her inclinations. She 
must stand forth as a true Tudor monarch and com- 
plete the work initiated by her father and grandfather. 
The independence of England from all foreign control, 
ecclesiastical or political, must be finally secured. As a 
necessary accompaniment to this the national conscious- 
ness must be stimulated and all return to mediaeval 
localism or semi-feudalism checked by the rule of a 
strong central authority which vet might give greater 
play to individual freedom than the medieval system, 
based as it had been upon the power of cusiom or of 
the over-mighty subject. Then the thorny question of 
religious controversy must be dealt with and a mid- 
position of compromise adopted, which might rally 
round it the majority of moderate-minded men. Lastly, 
the social and economic difficulties had to be faced and 
an opportunity given for the new-found national con- 
sciousness to seck expansion abroad. And all this had 
to be done with the aid of a Parliament which was 
rapidly acquiring a sense of its importance, and which 
might be led and managed but could not be set at 
complete defiance. 

When the voung Queen of barely twenty-six vears 
ascended the throne, it seemed to some that she must 
be overwhelmed by a coalition of the Catholic Powers. 
Fortunately the long-standing rivalry between France 
and Spain effectually prevented such a_ cealition. 
Philip, indeed, wished to see Catholicism established 
in England, and to retain the hold on English policy 
which he had enjoyed during the reign of Marv. He 
vas, however, most unwilling to see England fall under 
the dominion of a Valois-Stuart-Guise Empire; and in 
the earlier days of her reign, when the chief danger 
came from France and Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth 
could always count on his benevolent neutrality. She 
was thus left with a free hand in her dealings with 
Scotland, and when once she had succeeded in ex- 
cluding the French from Scotland by the treaty of 
Edinburgh. (July 1560), the maintenance of friendly 
relations with France was the main corner-stone of her 
policy, a policy which even the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew did not seriously disturb. It was not till 
Henry III. had capitulated to the Catholic League that 
Elizabeth turned to support Henry of Navarre, the 
heretic claimant to the French throne. 

By that time it was evident that her last fight would 
have to be with Philip. Yet even here it was Elizabeth 
rather than Philip who was the aggressor. In _ his 
chapter on the expansion of England Mr. Pollard 
shows us how the only likely opening lay across the 
sea. The attempt to find a North-East or North-West 
route to India had proved illusory. English colonisa- 
tion had not yet seriously begun. Trade, therefore, 
and trade with America, was her only resource. But 
this was barred by Spain. As subsequently in India, 
trade without dominion was impossible, and it was the 
sea which had to be dominated, the sea then ruled by 
Spain. It is this which explains the hatred for the 
Spaniard and that ‘‘ sea divinity ’’ which, as Mr: 
Pollard says, ‘‘ did for religion ’’ with the Elizabethan 
seamen. 

The motives of Elizabeth’s policy with regard to the 
Netherlands were much the same. She was determined 
that these rich provinces should not be gained by 
France. She cared more for English trading interests 
than for the religion of the Netherlanders, which was 
little to her liking, and would willingly have seen 
Philip regain his hold if he would only abate the 


violence of his persecution and, above all, satisfy 
English commercial aspirations. As for Philip, if he 
had not at last convinced himself that the defeat of 
the English Queen was necessary before he could hope 
to restore his authority in the Netherlands and main- 
tain his Indian Empire, it is doubtful whether the 
Armada would ever have sailed. 

We have said enough to free Elizabeth from the 
common charge of want of consistency in her foreign 
policy. It is true that in carrying out that policy she 
showed at times a certain want of resolution and a 
vacillation which dismayed her ministers. She seemed 
to delight in mystifving those around her, and in her 
matrimonial schemes, which were used for political 
ends, it surpasses the wit of man to account for her 
moods. Yet from the main lines of her policy she 
never veered, and, whatever we may think of the 
morality of her conduct, she cannot be denied the 
praise of having saved her country and secured its 
independence for the future. 

In home as in foreign -affairs Elizabeth deeply in- 
fluenced the future history of England. She did not, 
indeed, solve the social questions; she failed, as most 
English statesmen have failed, in Ireland. But she 
enabled the Church in England. to be Anglican, and, 
while maintaining to the full high theories of preroga- 
tive, she averted the struggle with her Parliament 
which under her less able successors was shortly to 
ensue. This she did, partly by wise exercise of that 
prerogative in the direction of national aspirations, 
partly by timely and gracious concession. 

That her people contributed to her success and that 
she was served by capable and devoted ministers is 
true; but her people needed guiding, and even Bur- 
leigh, her chief adviser, was better at suggesting 
alternative lines of policy than at deciding on the best. 
Throughout it is the Queen who takes the initiative 
and decides on the immediate course of action. Few 
Sovereigns, and fewer Queens, have displayed such a 
strong personality, and it was her personality which 
left its indelible impress on England. When we con- 
sider the difficulties of her position and her wonderful 
success we shall not be unwilling to agree to the tribute 
wrung from Henry III. of France that she was *‘ La 
plus fine femme du monde ”’ 


OLD QUAKER LETTERS. 

“A Quaker Post-bag.”” Edited by Mrs. Godfrey Locker- 
Lampson. London: Longmans. 1910. 8s. 6d. net. 
T has been the fate of Quakerism, which makes the 
inward spirit everything in religion, to be popu- 
larly associated with certain ritual externalisms, such 
as the broad-brimmed hat and the use of the second 
person singular. These distinguishing marks have 
now been discarded, and a dwindling sect only retains, 
besides its anti-sacramental doctrine, a tradition of 
simplicity and integrity. As a creed Quakerism is so 
hopelessly’ unphilosophical that it must before long 
become extinct, and then old records and letters, such 
as these which Mrs. Locker-Lampson has unearthed at 
Barlborough Hall, where they have lain for:more than 
two centuries, will be doubly interesting. Nearly the 
whole of this post-bag was directed to a Derbyshire 
baronet, Sir John Rodes, and a number of the letters 
were written by William Penn. They are said on. the 
title-page to begin. in 1693, but those ‘from Henry 
Gouldney and the very charming and characteristic ones 
from Sir John’s mother date from 1690—the year 
George Fox died. Mr. Birrell, who contributes a pre- 
face to his sister’s book, falls into the blunder of 

making 1693-1742 the limits of Sir John’s life. 

A baronet in ‘‘ that dispised People that the Lord 
has discovered and gathered a remnant unto ’’ was.a 
person of consideration,‘and the Friends tried vainly to 
get Sir John Rodes’ suitably spoused. But they had 
also friends at Court, in spite of alleged Jacobite sym- 
pathies. Two years after the accession of the House 
of Brunswick a deputation waited on George I. with 
an address, the reader of which ‘‘ made humble Corsees 
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[congees?] at the end of every Paragraffe ’’, and some 
wished to kiss the royal hand. They repudiated the 
Old Chevalier’s rising of the year before as ‘“‘ that 
Black Conspiracy ’’, and when prelates of the Stuart 
age are accused of fulsomeness towards kings it may 
be well to recall the eximious virtues attributed by these 
Friends to the first and worst of the Georges. The 
Quakers, as Mr. Birrell points out, were the earliest 
body of dissenters to obtain legal recognition and pro- 
tection. By their fellow-Puritans they had been banned 
and persecuted on both sides of the Atlantic. Some 
of these letters bear on measures introduced for 
their relief. The Bill of 1690 allowing them to affirm 
occasioned some scruple, for the affirmation was to be 
made with the head uncovered, and contained the words 
** I call God to witness and appeal to Him as Judge of 
the truth of what I shall say ’’—which appeared to be 
no better than an oath. The Bill against clandestine 
marriages was felt to be ‘* prejudicial to Frds, unless 
we can obiain a Clause to tollarate our marriages ; for 
it obligeis all to come to the Priest for marriage, and 
all others declared voyd ’’. At the time the hoped-for 
proviso was not obtained, so that the Bill was thrown out 
by a coalition of votes. But in 1754 Quaker marriages, 
which till then uad been frankly illegal through in- 
formality, were legalised, a century or so before those of 
other dissenters. 

The view of Quakerism as a meekly tolerant persua- 
sion is of course absurd. There are many references in 
these letters to George Keith, Penn’s opponent. Keith 
was excommunicated by the society in 1694 for heresy, 
and though the Bristol Baptists received him no Friend 
would give him bed or board. He was denounced as a 
‘*“ backslider and aplostate ’’ in consequence of a tract 
‘* for outward supper and Baptisme ’’. When he finally 
went out to America as an S.P.G. missionary Keith was 
deemed to be a lost soul. There is a good deal also 
about the ‘* malice of Frd Bugg ’’, another doctrinal 
backslider. But the most curious thing in this book is 
the long account of a conference to which ‘‘ some priests 
of Norffolk ** invited a number of Friends in 1698. The 
meeting was to be held in church and to begin with 
prayer, two platforms being erected for the disputants. 
The writer of the letters gives a derisive account of the 
church service as a ‘‘clamorous noise ’’ during which 

‘ the priests bawled out their Littanyes with Elevated 
hands, now and then turning up the whites of their eyes, 
which was grievious to behold ’’. Meanwhile ‘‘ Friends 
stood covered as a sign and testimony against their will 
worship ’’. Then they had their turn at prayer. After 
endless wrangling somehow or other the ‘‘ Priests 
and Frds’’ fell into amicable conference, and the 
latter distributed their books ‘‘ at the doores of the 
steeplehouse *’. It had not on the whole been what 
Penn called an ‘‘ oyly ’’ meeting, and, as Gouldney 
wrote, ‘‘ ’tis liffe and not arguments by wch men are 
begotten ’’. The strength of Quakerism has been not 
‘“a retired unconcerned silence ’’, but the acknow- 
ledged obligation of ‘‘ an universall spirit and generall 
service ’’. It was often absurdly inconsistent. The truth- 
fulness, for example, which abhorred the second person 
plural—even the king being ‘‘ tutoyered ’’—might 
have been expected to look askance at ‘‘ wiggs ’’ and 
at ‘‘ oyles and delicious waishes ’’ to carry off a dis- 
tempered (male) complexion. And is not Dame Martha 
Rodes in her picture wearing a military costume? Mrs. 
Locker-Lampson has done well to print these old papers. 
It seems, however, by the facsimile given of one, that 
the orthographic transcription is not always exact. And 
“* ff’ is merely the old way of writing capital F. 


RADNORSHIRE CHURCHES. 


“The Church Plate of Radnorshire.” By J. T. Evans. 
Stow-on-the-Wold: James H. Alden. 1910. 2s. 

R. J. T. EVANS not only gives us here an 

exhaustive account of the Church plate of 

Radnorshire, but in doing so throws a good deal of 

light on Welsh Church.history. Radnorshire is indeed 

a peculiar county. In one sense it is the most old- 


fashioned district in Wales. It is purely agricultural, 
and its small population and its tiny towns and 
lonely byways recall the medizval shire. On the other 
hand, no county in Wales has so thoroughly lost the 
national language, which, as our author says, was 
‘allowed to recede as early as the first half of the 
eighteenth century ’’. In its earlier pages the book 
endeavours to throw some light on the condition of 
the churches and chantry chapels in the Radnorshire 
wilds on the eve of the Reformation. The appendix 
gives an exceedingly interesting though incomplete 
survey of the chantries in the county in 1548 pre- 
liminary to the Edwardine confiscation. Ten chantry 
foundations are, however, described, and it is curious 
to note that at only two of them, New Radnor and 
Presteign, were vestments found. The returns of the 
parish churches of the county to the Commissioners of 
1552 have unfortunately disappeared, but the return of 
Knill, an adjoining parish in Herefordshire, throws some 
light on the matter. This return showed a chalice of silver 
which had been stolen, three bells, one cope of crimson 
silk, and two vestments of blue cloth. It is significant that 
the vestments and cope were reserved to the use of the 
said parish. Whatever silver in the shape of patens and 
chalices may have been left to Radnorshire churches by 
the Commissioners, there is no plate in any church of older 
date than the sixteenth century. Doubtless here as else- 
where the old massing chalices were transformed into 
** decent Communion cups ’’. Still, even of Elizabethan 
plate there is little left. Only a few specimens remain in 
the county: five chalices and two paten covers. Of 
the seventeenth century more memorials remain ; to wit, 
nineteen chalices, three paten covers and one flagon. 
Two of these chalices are of Commonwealth date. 
The eighteenth century has actually left here less 
plate than the seventeenth. It is represented by only 
eighteen pieces of silver plate, and some of these were 
originally made for domestic use. There are, however, 
some pewter vessels of the time; it was in this age 
that pewter was first generally used in the service of 
the sanctuary. The mass of silver plate in Radnor- 
shire churches is of nineteenth-century date and is, 
alas! of the ‘‘ shoddy ’’ period, when ignorant shop- 
keepers supplied more ignorant incumbents with 

machine made ”’ vessels of ‘‘ ancient pattern’. It is 
deplorable that many incumbents in this county as 
elsewhere exchanged or melted down historic plate for 
this shoddy imitation of the antique. In regard to the 
future, Mr. Evans makes a useful suggestion. Let 
incumbents, churchwardens, and donors who desire 
guidance as to new Church plate apply to the Church 
Crafts League, and if they want mediaval-shaped 
articles let them imitate the thirteenth-century vessels 
of S. David’s Cathedral, which are genuinely medieval 
and genuinely Welsh. He suggests also that the 
pewter vessels in the county should, with episcopal 
consent, be transferred to the National Museum of 
Wales. We agree as to the desirability of removal, 
for such vessels are unworthy of the sanctuary. Senti- 
ment, however, would probably prefer their relegation 
to S. David’s Cathedral or S. David's College, 
Lampeter. 

The churches in the county are taken alphabetically, 
and the first mentioned is Abbey Cwm Hir. Welshmen 
know Abbey Cwm Hir well. It was in this old Cistercian 
monastery, of which only a fragment now survives, that 
the last native Prince of Wales heard his last Mass 
before he rode to his death in the dingle by Irfon river, 
and here, it is said, his headless body was laid. But 
Cwm Hir has for Wales a more humorous interest. 
When the Commonwealth sequestrators visited the 
shire they were horrified to find that there was 
naught to plunder, the only squire of means in the 
county being Richard Fowler of Abbey Cwm Hir, and 
he was a Roundhead. One of the sequestrators wrote 
an epigram which is generally quoted as follows: 


O, unhappy Radnorshire, 
Never a park and never a deer 
And never a squire of five hundred a year, 
Save Richard Fowler of Abbey Cwm Hir.”” 
(Continued on page 588.) 
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But Mr. 
version : 
‘* There is neither a park nor a deer 
To be seen in all Radnorshire ; ‘ 
Nor a man of five hundred a year, 
Save Fowler of Abbey Cwm Hir.”’ 

It is interesting that in Abbey Cwm Hir Church 
there are a crucifix and two candlesticks which 
are said to have come from a Venetian monastery. 
The church of Llandrindod Wells, as many English 
visitors will discover with surprise from these pages, 
is only a chapel of ease. It dates from 1882. Mr. 
Evans adds to the interest of his work by giving the 
date at which the parish register of every church com- 
mences. This certainly is a most useful book for all 
interested in the Welsh Church. 


Evans gives what is no doubt the correct 
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Under the belief that the Provisional 
Specification is a simple document of com- 
paratively small importance and needing no 
technical skill in its preparation, many In- 
ventors are induced to file their own applica- 
tions for Provisional Protection. This is, 
however, a mistaken policy, as the Provisional 
Specification forms the basis, and limits 
the scope, of the Complete Specification 
and its Claims. It therefore demands the 
attention in its preparation of those pro- 
perly qualified, from their training and expe- 
rience, to do justice to the invention and the 
inventor, 


Only too frequently does the inventor find 
the acceptance of his Complete Specification 
refused on the ground of disconformity 
between it and the Provisional Specification ; 
and often, with the most experienced assist- 
ance in the compiling of the Complete 
Specification ; it is impossible to make this 
latter document cover the invention and yet 
be within the limits of a Provisional Specifi- 
cation which has been filed without expert 
advice, and in consequence the original 
application has to be abandoned and its date 
and ail advantages that should accrue from 
Provisional Protection are lost. 


The cost of the application for Provisional 
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his resolve to limit his outlay by preparing 
and filing his own documents with—more 
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Inventor meets with nothing but disappoint- 
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the patent rights. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS 
By CLAUDE C. WASHBURN and LESTER G. 
HORNBY,. With 40 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This b2:0k narrates the impressions and adventures of a writer and an 


artist in Paris. 
NOBLE DAMES AND NOTABLE MEN. 


By JOHN FYVIE. Demy8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Studies of six celebrities of the Georgian era. 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD. An Anthology in 
Prose and Verse. By THOMAS SECCOMBE and 
H. SPENCER SCOTT. Medium 8vo. 6s, net. 


Three Books By Charles Whibley 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 5s. net. per volume. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


New Editions. 
A Book of Scoundrels. Studies in Frankness. 


TRANSPORTATION IN EUROPE. By LocaNn 
G. McPHERSON. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


PRIMITIVE PSYCHO- THERAPY AND 
QUACKERY. By ROBERT M. LAWRENCE, M.D., 
A of “tne Magic of the Horseshoe.’’ 
s. . ret. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELICIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 8; w. 


LYON BLEASE. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 


A well-reasoned and temperate account of the Feminist Movement. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE ABOUT LIFE 
ASSURANCE. By WILLIAM SCHOOLING, Author 
of * Life Assurance Explained.’ Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d, net. 
TO WORK A GRASS HOLDING AT A 


PROFIT AND THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
By H. B. M. BUCHANAN, B.A. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


THE WINTER QUEEN. Thesad story of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, Daughter of James I. and VI. By MARIE 
HAY. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

Tue Times: ‘A good story, well told. Its incidents and its conversations 
ave all founded on contemsorary records which are numerous, and full of 


personal detail.” 
PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS. By RAMSAY 


MUIR. 4s. 6d. net. 
Spectator: This Ansly tempered and exceedingly aile study... . the 
most notable of recent contributions to the understanding of current political 
prodilems.... this acute, thought/ul, and most remarkable study. 


THE LATEST FICTION. 


Alice Brown 
JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 

Sunpay Times: ‘ The bork contains some rea/ly fine character drawing, 
and the people seem to te living, breathing figures.” 

MANCHESTER Covrier: “So many are the book's excellences .... the 
story is altogether delightful. The book is one of the joys that come but seldom 
in any publishing season.” 

Admirers of Clara Louise Burnham will 
be dolighted with her latest novel 


CLEVER BETSY 


MorntnG Leaver: “Clara Louise Burnham proviats on almost every 
page a quaint humour that ensures to the reader enjoyment good and pirnty” 
Livexvoot Dairy Post: “ A delightfully wholesome and original story.” 


Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


Morntnc Leaver: “' The succession of incident is cumulative ; there is 
no delaying, no turning off to anew interest, nr halt between the episodes . . 


the book is stirring.” 
May Sinclair THE CREATORS 
must 


Puncu : The Creators’ is without question great book. . 
have won for Miss Sinclair a place in the very front of modern fiction. - 
MorninG Post: There has not been a book written for some time which 
has added so many vivid portraits to the galleries of fiction. ... a great 


achievement.” 

Hilaire Belioc PONGO AND THE BULL 
EVENING Sranvarp: ‘A brilliant piece 0f work, keen, witty, cynical and 

“2 wild farce... . sull of mirthful incident.” 

A. J. Dawson THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 


Tue Times: ‘' Very brightly and well written... . full of life;and 


character.” 
Evenixc Stanparp: “/n addition to the high aim cf the book, and its 
great artistic qualities, there is a fine manly ring about it.” 


6s. EACH 


* Gosse, Esq., L 


London: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 


WEEK’S BOOKs. 

ART 

Modelling and Sculpture (Albert Toft}, 6s. net. Seeley. 

The Louvre: Fifty Plates in Colour (Edited by T. Leman 
Hare), 21s. net; Turner’s Golden Visions (C. Lewis Hind), 
21s. net; Hogarth (C. Lewis Hind), Ingres (A. J. Finberg), 
ls. 6d. net each. Jack, 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Life of the Right Hon. Cecil John Rhodes (The Hon. Sir 
Lewis Michell. 2 vols.). Arnold. 30s. net. 

A Soldier’s Recollections (Randolph H. McKim). 
Green. Qs. net. 

The Life of William Hagger Barlow, D.D. (Edited by Margaret 
Barlow). Allen. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Lighter Side of my Official Life (Sir Robert Anderson). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Princess of Strategy (J. Lewis May). Lane. 

Lady John Russell (Edited by Desmond MacCarthy). 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Last Stuart Queen (Herbert M. Vaughan), 16s. net; The 
Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton. Duckworth. 16s. net. 

The Romance of a Medici Warrior (Christopher Hare). Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Lives of the British Hymn Writers (Thomas Wright). 
Farncombe. 2s. 6d. net. 

FIcTIon 

A Large Room (Mrs. Henry Dudeney). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Wreck of the Golden Galleon (Lucas Malet), The Heart of 
a Maid (Charles Garvice). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

Seekers All (Mrs. Kenneth Combe). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Song of Songs (Hermann Sudermann). Lane. 6s. 

A Dual Resurrection (Bertram Mitford). Ward, Lock. 6s. 


Longmans, 


12s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. 


Natasha: The Story of a Russian Woman (Anna Brodsky). 
Dent. 2+. 6d. net. 
Fortuna Chance (James Prior). Constable. 6s. 


Girr Books 

Home Fun (Cecil H. Bullivant). Jack. 68. net. 

Martin Hyde (John Masefield), The Slowcoach (E. V. Lucas). 
Wells Gardner. 6s. net each. 

A Wild Irish Girl (L. T. Meade), 6s.; Two Schoolgirls of 
Florence (May Baldwin), 5s.; Teddy Lester’s Chums (John 
Finnemore), 5s.; Sea Yarns (John Arthur Barry), 3s. 6d. 
Chambers. 

Old Mother Hubbard (Ladbrooke Black). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Prayers written at Vailima (Robert Louis Stevenson). 
and Windus. 6s. net. 

The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy _ (Sir Arthur Quiller- 

net. 


Chatto 


Couch). Hodder and Stoughton. 
VERSE 
Juana of Cestile (May Earle). Heinemann. 5s. net. 


Poems (Dollie Radford); Sanctuary and Other Poems (R. G. T. 
Coventry). Elkin Mathews. 5s. net each. 

The Iron Muse (John Curtis Underwood). Putnams. 5s. net. 

Clipt Wings, and other New Poems (W. E. B. Henderson). 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


Law 
The Principles of International Law (T. J. Lawrence). 
millan. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 592). 
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Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq. 
Horace T. Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; Ingram 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D. ; Hon. Arthur Elliot, D.C L.; | 
Fsq., Litt.D. ; Sydney Gedge, Esq.; Sir_A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; 

L.D. ; in J. R. Green: D. G. Hogarth, Esq.; Rev. W. Hunt 
D.Litt. ; Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. ; Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D. ; Sidney 
Lee, Esq., Litt.D.; W. S_ Lilly, Esq. ; Sidney J. Low, Esq. ; Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D.; J. F. Payne, Esq., M.D.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; 
Prof. J. G. Robertson, Ph.D.; H. R. Tedder, Esq, F.S.A.; A. W. ard, 


Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s 4 
year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is. ; Life Membership, according to 
age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading Room open from 10 to 6.30. The NEW 
CATALOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to. 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 
The Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to. 1909), price £1 IIs. 6d. 5 to 
members, 25s. 


“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY 
LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE LORD 
DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE 
BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE: 


HIM A LIFE MEMBER OF THE LONDON LIBRARY.” 
W. E. H. Lecxy. 


C. T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


5 November, 1910 The Saturday Review. 


FROM ROBERT scorr’s LIST 
Special Offer to Subscribers. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
CASTLE OF YORK _esByT. P. COOPER 


FROM ITS FOUNDATION to the PRESENT DAY With an 
ACCOUNT of the BUILDING OF GLIFFORD’S TOWER 


With numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, and Facsimiles. 


Offered to Subscribers at 10s. 6d. net. 


Write early to secure a copy, as the edition is limited. 


“By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY. 


IRISH LAND & IRISH LIBERTY 


A STUDY OF THE NEW LORDS OF THE SOIL 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 


A singularly interesting study of Trish Life, and a very shrewd estimate of the 
changes, sociological and agrarian which recent legislation is bound to effect. 


lavaluable to Book Collectors 


THE NEW VOLUME FOR 1910 
BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 


Volume XXIV. By J. HERBERT SLATER 
Demy 8vo. buckram gilt, £1 7s. 6d, net. 
This volume contains all that is worth mentioning of 7: Sales by Auction 


which have been held in London and elsewhere, from October,1go9, until the 
close of the season in July last — 694 pp. in all. 


Now Ready. 


DAYS & HOURS in a GARDEN 
By E. V. B. 


New Edition. Illustrated with Head and Tail Pieces by the 
Authoress. Handsome Presentation Edition. Art Binding, 5s. 
The Spectator says :—‘* To all who know something of the delight a garden can 

afford, we recommend the ~~ 


London: ROBERT SCOTT, Successor to ELLIOT STOCK’ 
62 Paternoster Row, E.C. And of all Booksellers. 


A ROYAL BOOK 
Containing Private Unpudlished Papers. 


Now Ready, at all Bookshops and Libraries. 


THE ROMANCE 


OF 


PRINCESS AMELIA, 


DAUGHTER OF GEORGE III. 


BY 


W. S. Childe-Pemberton. 
With Portraits. Price [6s. net. 


@ An important historical biography, containing ~ 
extracts from private unpublished papers, among 
which are letters from Princess Amelia to her 
lover, General Fitz Roy. The true story of the 
young Princess's attachment to General Fitz Roy, 
how far it went, and its sequel is told in this book 
on the unimpeachable authority of direct evidence. 


EVELEIGH NASH : LONDON, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


From . . 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 00G LOVER’S BOOK. 


Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 

With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net. 

All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. The book is divided 
into four main parts, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardians, 
Sporting Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, 
with a section of general information on training, common ailments, 
Shows, and Doz law. The whole is beautifully illustrated in 
colours, with a diagram of the comparative sizes of Dogs and smaller 
illustrations in black-and-white in addition. 


sown MARTIN HYDE: 


The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. MASEFIELD. Illustrated by T. C. 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 
A stirring tale of a boy’s adventures in the service of the 
Duke of Monmouth, at the close of the seventeenth century. 


E. V. THE SLOWCOACH. 


LUCAS. By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth 6s. 
A new and original story by Mr. E. V. Lucas, @e zing 


with a caravan journey through a beautiful part of 
England, including Oxford and Stratford on-Avon. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth 6s. 


An intensely realistic account of two boys who ‘‘ discovered” a 
small piece of England. Mr. John Masefield Ze//s how they learnt 
to use ther eyes and their minds, and to read, in their discoveries, 
the story of the past as well as of the present. 

Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series. 
A List of this Series post-free on application, 


BROWNIKINS 
2 Children (with 


Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. Music ™wusic) which 


by B. W. WILSON. aiveaty 
proved most 
Profusely Illustrated, partly in Colour, by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. Cloth, 6s. popular. 


RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE. \With Coloured 


Illustrations by PAUL HARDY. Cloth, ss. 
The experience of the heroine will uppeal to the myriads cf girls who, for 
some reason or other, find themselves earning a lonely livelihood in London. 


THE MEAN-WELLS. With Coloured Iilustra- 
tions by G. E. ROBERTSON. Cloth, 3s. €d. 
Miss Quiller-Couch knows her Cornwall, and gives a fresh and humorous 
tale of the doings of two little girls living there. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ KINGFISHER.” 


lllustrated by W. RAINEY. ° Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mr. de Vere Stacpoole's well-known experience allows him to do pull 
Justice to this exciting tale of the laying of an ocean cable. 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. By Joun 
LEA. Illustrated, 23. 6d. 
A popular account of flying mazhines prom the earliest days to the present 
time. 


DANGER SIGNALS. By Joun Lea. Iilus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 
An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the 
history of building some oy the most famous lighthouses. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK. 5s. net. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. By 
ETTA BLAISDELL McDONALD and JULIA DALRYMPLE. 
Illustrated with a Col dF ispiece and 8 Full-page Pictures from 
Photographs in each volume. With Picture Cover in Colour. Cloth, 
1s, 6d. net. 

A new series of illustrated books on child-life in all parts of the world. 
Written in a style intelligible to children from nine to thirtcen years and 
attractive to readers of any age. ss 

The distinguishing features of the series as a whole are the vivid word 
pictures of the scenes and life of other lands, and the treatment of the subject 
with a complete knowledge of what children understand and like. 


MANUEL IN MEXICO. UME SAN IN JAPAN. 
RAFAEL IN ITALY. KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LtD., 
3&4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W 
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Otto Schulze & Co. 


MODERN SCOTTISH PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS 


With an Introductory Essay by PERCY BATE. Demy 4to. with 
6t Photogravure Plates. £2 2s. net. 
Also 25 Copies on Japanese V ellum, numbered. £5 5s. 


WRITINGS BY AND ABOUT JAMES 
ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER 


A Bibliography. By DON C. SEITZ. Crown 8vo. cloth. Only 3:0 
copies. 10s. 6d. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ARTISTS— 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


By WILLIAM KNIGHT, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. With 50 Full page Illustrations. Royal Svo 
cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


ROBIN HOOD-—ROBERT THE DEVIL— 
FRYER BACON 
Three Early English Romances. With Full-page lUlustrations, Orna- 
mental Capitals, Head and Tail Pieces by HAROLD NELSON. 


cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE HEART OF A DANCER 
Poems. By W. W. PEPLOE. Large 8vo. cloth. — 5s. net. 


ECHOES FROM THE PAST 
By a SCOTS STUDENT, afterwards Teacher of Philosophy. Being 
Extracts from his Notebooks written during the years 1848 to 1856. 
r2mo. sewn. is. 6d. net. 


An Appreciation of its most important Paintings. By ERNEST P. 
ROMAD. A, Member of the Society of Arts, Rome. With g [llustrations. 
__Crown Svo. stiff cov ver. (/n the press.) 1s. 6a 


THE COATS OF ARMS, OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE MOST NOBLE AND 
ANCIENT ORDER OF THE THISTLE 


Drawn by GRAHAM TOHNSTON, Herald Painter to the Court of 
the Lord Lyon. With a Historical Introduction by Sir JAMES 
BALF( ~ R PAUL, LL.D., Lord Lyon King-of-Arms. | Demy 4to. 
half-seal. ee the press. ) £2 2s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF THE PURPLE ROSE 


A charming tale of the Origin a hundred years ago of an old Scottish 
Manse Garden. Square 12mo. ornamental cover. 1s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS TO NERVOUS PEOPLE 
Letters on Psychotherapeutics. By Professor H. OPPENHEIM of 
Berlin University. Translated by ALEXANDER BRUCE, M.D., 

Editor of the Review of Neurology and Psychiatry, 8vo. sewn. 
(Secon Edition is. net. 


TEXT- BOOK OF NERVOUS DISEASES 
By Prof. H. OPPENHEIM. a horised Translation of the Fitth 
German Edition by ALEX. BRUCE, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. 
With 432 Illustrations in the Text and 8 Plates. 2 vols. crown gto. cloth. 

(/n the press.) 42s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 
An Account of its Orizin, with a Description of its Rarer Books and 
Manuscripts. By DAVID CUTHBERTSON, Sub-Librarian. Illus- 
trated by Facsimiles. Only 350 copies printed. With 22 Illustrations. 
4to. Doards. 10s. 6d. net. 


20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


An up-to-date unbiased 


HISTORY OF IRELAND 


The Rev. E. A, D'ALTON, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 
NOW READY, 


Irish history has for the most part been written, as Mr. Lecky 
once pointed out, under the influence of furious partisanship. 
The Rev. Dr. D’Alton has, to use his own words, ‘‘ no thesis to 
prove, no party to defend or attack. I have sought the truth and 
told it, regardless of what parties’ or persons might suffer.” 

But whilst telling the truth fearlessly he has told it not as an 
analyst would have told it, in a heavy, dry-as-dust manner, but in 
a style vivid and picturesque, and always clear. The author’s 
great aim has been to be readable, as well as impartial throughout. 


D'ALTON’S HISTORY OF IRELAND iis issued 
complete in 6 ha!f-volumes, foolscap quarto size (93 in. by 
6} in.). Illustrated with 54 Plates, 6 coloured, the remainder 
in duotone. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Lllustrated Booklet post free. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34-S8A Southampton Street, Strand, London,.- W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
HISTORY 

In Praise of Oxford (Compiled by Thomas Seccombe). Con- 
stable. 6s, net. 

Pioneers of Our Faith (Charles Platts). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Venice in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (F. C. , 
Hodgson). Allen. 10s. 6d. net. 

The House of Lords during the Civil War (Charles Harding 
Firth), 7s. 6d. net: Harvard Historical Studies (Vol. XIV.). 
Longmans. 6s. 6¢. 

Napoleon in his own Defence (Clement Shorter). Cassell. 12s. 
net. 

Lectures on the French Revolution (John E. E. Dalberg-Acton). 
Maemillan. 10s. net 

Gleanings from Fifty Years in China (By the late Archibald 
Little). Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. net. 

Memorials of Old Durham (Edited by Henry R. Leighton). 
Allen. 15s. net 

India and Tibet (Sir Francis Younghusband). Murray. 21s. net. 

Annals of Two Extinct Families of the Eighteenth Century 
(John Alexander Temple). White. 102. net. 

Naturat History 

The Deg Lover's Book (Edwin Noble). Wells Gardner. 15s, 
net 

The W ild Beasts of the World (Frank Finn). Jack. 7s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL 

The Island of Stone Money (William Henry Furness). Lippin- 
cott. 15s. net. 

The Inces of Peru (Sir Clements Markham). Smith, Elder. 
10s. 6¢. net. 

Home Life in Helles (Z. Duckett Ferriman). Mills and Beon. 
net. 

Twenty Years in the Himalaya (Major the Hon. G. G. Bruce). 
Arnold. 16s. net. 

Tn the Rhone Country (Rose G. Kingsley). Allen. 10¢. 6d. net. 

English Woodlonds and their Story (Houghton Townley). 
Methuen. 15s. net. 


An Tilustrated Guide to the Federated Malay States (Cuthbert 
Harriceon). Malay States Dev opment Agency. 
2s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Catalogue of Romances in the Depaftment of Manuscripts in the 

Rritish Museum (J. A. Herbert). Printed by order of 


Trustees, British Museum. 

Church Defence (Rev. H. J. Clayton). 2s. 6d. net; The Morality 
cf Social Pleasures (Montague Fowler). 3s. 6d. net: The 
Vorld of Homer (Andrew Lang), 6s. 6d. net. Longmans, 
Green. R 

Conflict of Colour. The (B. L. Putnam Weale), 10°. net; Young 
Gaol-Birds (Charles E. B. Russell), 3s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

Englich Melodies from the =e penth to the Eighteenth Century 


(Vincent Jackson). Dent. 6d. net ‘ 
Favenrite Operas (J. Hadden). ). Edinburgh: Jack. 
6s. net. 


Italian Fantasies (Israel Zangwill). Heinemann. 8s. 67. net. 

Modern India (Sir J. D. Rees): Yesterday and To-day in Canada 
(The Duke of Arcvll). Allen. 6s. net each. 

Origin of Tragedy. The (William Ridgeway). Cambridge: At 
the University Precs. 6+. 6d. net. 

Pages from the Book of Paris (Claude C. Washburn), 7s. 6d. 
net: Practical Advice about Life Assurance (William 
Schooling). 2s. 6d. net. Conetable. 

Shakespeare as a Groom of the Chamber (Ernest Law). Bell. 
Re, Ad. net. 

Studies in Arcady ( R. L. Gales). Herbert and Daniel. 5s. net. 

What is Man? (Mark Twain). Watts. 2s. 6d. 

Revrews Macaztnrs ror Novewerre.—The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, 2s, 6d.: The Englishwoman. 1s. : The English 
Review, 2s. 6d.: The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 67.; The Con- 
temporarv Review. 2s. 6d.: Blackwood’s, 2s. 6¢.: The Art 
Journal, 1s. 6d.: The Beck Monthlv. 6d.: The Westminster 
Review, 2s. 6d.: The Empire Review, 1s.; The National 


Review, 2s. 6d.: Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.: The Finarcial 
Review of Reviews. Je. : United Empire. Ie. ; The Geo- 
eraphical Journal. : The United Service Marozine, 28.3 


Revue des Deux 1fr. 50e.; The Munsey, 6d. 


In Cloth Gi't. Price ros, 
WITH TWENTY-TWO II.LUSTRATIONS AND PEDIGREES. 


ANNALS MF TWO EXTINCT 
FAMILIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JOHN ALEXANDER TEMPLE, 


A COLONEL IN H.M. INDIAN ARMY. 
F. V. WHITE & CO., Lrp., 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the 
above on application. 


rds. Carbon jes, 3d. 000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, Sackville Ilford. 
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From Messrs. Greening’ New List. 


A new and important work by the Author of ‘‘ Education, Personality. 
d Crime.” 


an 
UNFINISHED MAN. 
By Dr. ALBERT WILSON. 


A new work by the Author of ‘‘ Seen and Unseen.” 


THE PHYSIC REALM. 
By E. KATHARINE BATES. 


Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


Extremely interesting and instructive reading.” —7 ruth. 


MAJESTIES. 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, 
Author of ‘* Royal Lovers and &c. Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 
Ss. net. 


THEIR WAYWARD ROUND. 


A volume of Verse by SOPHIE WALTERS, 
Author of “ Lostaria,” &c. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION OF THE BEST. 
EDGAR JEPSON. 
THE GIRL’S HEAD. 
By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “ The Admirable Tinker,” &c. 
Cc. RANGER GULL. 
HOUSE OF TORMENT. 
By C. RANGER GULL, Author of “‘ The Serf,” &c. 
MAY WYNNE. 
A KING’S MASQUERADE. 
By MAY WYNNE, Author of ‘* Henry of Navarre.” 
COLIN COLLINS. 
THE BLINDING LIGHT. 
By COLIN COLLINS, Author of ‘‘ The Human Mole.” 
CYRUS T. BRADY. 
THE ISLAND OF REGENERATION. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, Author of * Richard the Brazen,” &c. 
ALFRED E. CAREY. 
vic VICTA. 
By ALFRED E. CAREY, Author of “ Sealed Orders,” &c. 
J. F. BRADLEY. 
THE BLACK ABOLITIONIST. 
By J. F. BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ Passing of Night,” &c. 
LESTER LURGAN. 
BOHEMIAN BLOOD. 


By LESTER LURGAN, Author of ** The Mill Owner.” 


A DREAMER’S TRAGEDY. 
By OWEN STRANGER. 


LOVE AND THE FORGE. 
By FRANK DILNOT, Author of “ The Tyrants of Hyben.” 
A DIVERTING STORY WITH A SERIOUS PURPOSE. 
JOHNNY: a Lady of the Period. 
By HERBERT GEORGE, 


Author of *‘ A Master of Means.” 


THE The Romance which 
PRINCESS has received a chorus of 


GALVA praise from the Press. 


By DAVID WHITELAW. 


Black and White says:— 

‘Its incident, wildly improbable, is turned by sheer fictional 
mastery into vivid apparent fact. . . . There is something, indeed 
a good deal, of the literary aroma of Merriman in these pages. . . . 
‘Lose in search o° a novel so well written that its pages — 
regardless of the hours should read THe Princess GAtva from 
its first absorbing page to the la-t.” 


A book which the Pall Mall Gazette speaks of as ‘‘ captivating,” the Daily 
Mail as * fascinating,” should be on the library list of every lover of fiction.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
MOON OF VALLEYS. 
ONE SHILLING—on atv BooksTA.ts, 
Read George Robey’s Volume of Essays— 
PAUSE! 


Look out*for a book cover with the uplifted hand. At all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Bookstalls. ONE SHILLING NET. 


GREENING & CO., Ltp., 91 St. MARTIN’s LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS 


People and Questions: 


By G. S. STREET. Wide Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 
SECOND THOUSAND. . 

** Altogether charming ; we should have to mention some great 
names to get a comparison with it.”—Evening Standard, Oct. 21. 

““... the fine appreciations of Lord Randolph Churchill, of 
Haydon the Painter, and of Oscar Wilde. They are all three brilliant, 
eloquent, and sympathetic."”— Morning Post, Oct. 24. 

** This captivating book.”—7imes, Oct. 27. 


Edgar Allan Poe: 


A Critical Study with a Biographical Background. 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 


With a Photogravure Portrait. Demy Svo. 7/6 net. 

“‘ Noticeably well-written. ... The last word on Poe had not 
been said before Mr. Ransome’s book.” —Morning Post. 

This very interesting study.”— 7imes. 

‘* A subtle and clear analysis.”"—Standard. 

‘* Always interesting . . . brilliantly written."—Vation. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Feminine Influence on 


the Poets: 

By EDWARD THOMAS. 

Fully Illustrated in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 350 pp., 
10/6 net. 


Leaders of the People: 

Studies in Democratic History from the Twelfth Century 

to the time of the Chartist Movement. 

By JOSEPH CLAYTON. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece and many interesting 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


Published by MARTIN SECKER, a 
Number Five John Street, Adelphi, London 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net. Ready in a few days. 


CONTENTS. 


Laws or Auction BRIDGE. 
I. INTRODUCTION. 
Il. DescrirTion or THE GAME. 
III. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
No Trump Formula—Examples of No Trump Hands. 
IV. DecLaRATIONS BY THE DEALER. 
No Trumps— Hearts—Diamonds—Clubs—Spades, 
V. DECLARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLAYER. 
VI. DecLaRATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAvER. 
VII. DgcLarATIONS BY THE FourTH PLaver. 
Doubling Original No Trump made by Declarer. 
VIII. BippInG AFTER THE First Rounp, 
1X. Dovustinc. 
X. Generac Principces oF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE TRUMPS. 

Varieties of Strategy —Short suit leads—Singleton leads —Avoidance of 
tenace openings—Table of leads —Returning leads—Leading up to 
or through Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability to ruff—The 
discaid when there is a trump—Drawing trumps. 

XI. Generac PrincirLes OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE NO TRUMPS, 

The Original fead—Card to lead originally—The Fourth best. 

XII. Synoprsis or Leaps. 

Modifications of the lead due to bidding—The Play of the Elder 
Hand—The Play of the Younger Hand—The Play of the Fourth 
Hand—‘rhe Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there is No 
Trump. 

XIII. Exampves or STRATEGY. 
XLV. AMENITIES. 
Hints on General Play. ‘ 


Order of your bookseller or direct from the Office, 3%. 10. post /rve. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
I will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, and _ Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the property of 
the late WV. L. Chew, Esq., J.P. (Hankelow Court, Audlem, Cheshire), the 
property of the Right Hon. the Earl of Mexborough ; the property of Robert F. 
Green, Esq. (of Liverpool); a portion of the Botanical Library of the Rev. 
Professor George Henslow; the remaining portion of the library of the late Dr. 
Webb (Clare Hall, Cambridge), sold by order of the Executors of the late Mrs. 
Webb ; and other properties, comprising valuable extra-illustrated books, including 
hackeray’s Essay on the Genius of Geo. Cruikshank ; scarce works onthe game of 
hess; works on Natural History, by Theo. Johnson; the writings of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Ruskin, &c. ; books illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, 
Bewick, and others ; works relating to America, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
* Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, COINS and MEDALS, comprising a small Collection of Greek Coins, the 
property of a lady; the Collection of Anglo-Saxon and English Coins, the property 
of John Ellman Brown. Esq. (deceased), Buckingham Lodge, Shoreham, Sussex, 
a Collection of Modern English Patterns and Proofs, the property of a gentleman, 
and other properties. including Anglo-Saxon and English Coins, Coin Cabinets, 
Numismatic Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 
NM ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, including a valuable and interesting collection 
of the Work of Kikugawa Yeizan, the property of a lady. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 

egacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiver:hips undertaken. 


INVESTOR'S HANDY BOOK 


OF ACTIVE STOCKS AND SHARES. 
300 pp. AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


‘*A valuable and reliable guide.”—MANCHESTER COURIER, 


Deals only with estatlished Securities having a Permanent and Free market. 

Shows at a glance the financial position of each country in the case of Government 
Stocks and Bonds. 

Shows at a glance the earning and dividend position cf all important railway 
companies, 

Shows at a glance the dividend position and profit-earning capacity of all established 
mining, rubber, and oi! undertakings. 

Shows the history, character, and past and present price position of all active 
market securities. 

Shows the characteristics of the various markets and the influences which affect 
prices. 

Is published twice a year, with the latest information to the date of publication. 

The October edition, considerably enlarged, is now ready. 


Price 1s. 


** Contains a vast amount of useful information.” —OuTLook. 


Published by THE STOCK MARKET REVIEW, 13 Wine 
Office Court, London, E.C. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, TENNIS, 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ Tuk BysTANDER,” you READ it 
. It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
‘ Tallis Street, E.C, 
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G. P. PUTNAMS SONS’ LIST. 


By the Author of ‘“* THE ROSARY.” 
THE MISTRESS OF SHENSTONE 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
6s. 
** A youthful sentiment, fresh and romantic, flows through Mrs. Florence 
Barclay’s new book, ‘The Mistress of Shenstone,’and gives to the story some 


of the delicate odour of lavender and jessamine and old-fashioned flowers.” 
Dairy 


Send for Mrs. Barclay’s Booklet.” 


THE LADY 
By EMILY JAMES PUTNAM (Mrs. G. H. Putnam). With 
32 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


A series of studies, scholarly as well as entertaining, of the woman of social 
position from the Greek days to the Twentieth Century. 


MYRTLE REED’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MASTER OF THE VINEYARD 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of ‘‘ Old Rose and Silver,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


‘*A story in that fragrant manner which is part and parcel of Miss Reed’s 
nature.” —DuNDEF ADVERTISER. 


*,* Send for the “ Myrtle Reed Booklet.” 


THE SWORD IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
By ALICE MacGOWAN, Author of ‘Judith of the 
Cumberlands,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


This is another of Miss MacGowan’s striking stories of the borderland 
between North and South at the time of the Civil War. 


THE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With Illustrations in Full 
Colour from original drawings by F. S. COBURN. Large 
8vo. gilt top, deckle edges, handsomely printed and bound, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With Illustrations in Full 
Colour from original drawings by F. S. COBURN. Large 
8vo. gilt top, deckle edges, handsomely printed and bound. 


These two volumes are, in every way, most beautifully produced and will 
make handsome gift books. 


THE CHICKEN WORLD. 
Written and Illustrated by E. BOYD SMITH. With 
28 full-page Illustrations in Full Colour. Illustrated linings. 
Ornamental cover, 7s. 6d. net. 


Whinsical pictures of the barnyard world and its feathery inhabitants that 
reveal sprighiliness of conception and spontaneous humour, as well as grace and 
fidelity of touch. 


ROOSEVELT’S AFRICAN AND 
EUROPEAN ADDRESSES 
Delivered during the year 1910. By THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT. With Introductory material by LAWRENCE 
ABBOT. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Nearly ready. 


ROMANCE OF IMPERIAL ROME 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, Author of ‘‘ Romance 
of Italian Villas,” ‘* Feudal Chateaux,” &c. With Photo- 
gravure and other Illustrations. S8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 
15s. net. [Nearly ready. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF 
THE ISLE DE FRANCE 
By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE and VIDA HUNT 
FRANCIS, Authors of ‘* Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South 
of France,” &c. With Map, and 4 Photogravure and 200 
other Illustrations from original photographs. 2 vols. 
cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, 20s. net. [/mmediately, 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Ly Prof. F. W. TAUSSIG. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
containing an additional chapter discussing present tariff 
legislation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


WHERE GHOSTS WALK. = (Second Series.) 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and Literature. 
By MARION HARLAND. With Photogravure and other 
Tilustrations. 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. net. 


THE STORY OF BACTERIA AND 

THEIR RELATIONS TO HEALTH 

AND DISEASE. } 
By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M.D., Director of Phy- 
siological and Pathological Laboratory, College: of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University. Second Edition Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


New Catalogue now ready. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Vol. I. (460 pages with full Index). 


Price @/- net, post free, inland, 6/6; abroad, 7/- 
THE 


RUBBER WORLD 


Containing many special articles of interest to 
the Planter, the Manufacturer, 
the Investor, and the Financier. 


Interviews with Sir Frank Swettenham, Mr. Alexander 
Bethune, Mr. Patrick Gow, Mr. da Costa, 
Mr. Vasconcellos, and others. 


VALUATIONS of RUBBER SHARES. 


By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
THE FIRST PART OF 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER PLANTING. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT 
FROM THE OFFICE. 


This week’s number of THE RUBBER WORLD contains— 
Isoprene and Rubber, by H. E. Potts; Interplanting, by W. Wicherley ; 
the Grand Central (Ceylon) and Pinner’s Financier’s Meetings ; special 
Market Reports, &c. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad,4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DEAL AND WALMER COALFIELD. 


NEGOTIATIONS AND OPERATIONS. 


Tue First Ordinary General (Statutory) Meeting of the members 
of the Deal and Walmer Coalfield, Limited, was held at the offices of 
of the company, Castle Hill House, Dover, on Wednesday after- 
noon, Dr. Malcolm Burr, the Managing Director, presiding. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman: They might like to hear something about the 
issue of the company, and the history of its formation. Some of 
the local shareholders may remember that some three or four years 
ago, when we first struck coal at Fredville and Guilford, there was 
a lot of talk about Yorkshire colliery owners coming down to the 
district. These colliery owners spent some considerable time nego- 
tiating with the landowners trying to get concessions. Several 
firms in Dover, solicitors and surveyors, went to a great deal of 
trouble and so did the landlords, but the whole thing fell through, 
and the colliery owners went away. That was the first outside 
interest shown in the district. The next visit was a rather interest- 
ing one. A German mining engineer was over here and said, “ If 
you can get me a concession of 3000 acres near Martin Mil] Station, 
I will come and put a colliery there to-morrow.”’ That, of course, 
was rather tall talking, and he did not really expect to be taken at 
his word. But in order to get concessions we opened up negotiations 
with landowners about that time. When we approached the land- 
lords we ran up against an unexpected difficulty: they had got 
tired of hearing of collieries and areas and leases, and lawyers’ 
costs of £200 or £300 had been entered into and never paid, and so 
they were not inclined to enter into further negotiations. However, 
with the help of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Strain, our consulting 
engineer, we succeeded in getting some of the landowners to listen 
tous. Then when the landlords had expressed a favourable opinion 
and wanted to come in with us, even then it was twelve months 
before we could hit off terms actually agreeable to all parties con- 
cerned. One of the principles of this conypany has been that each 
landlord should be treated exactly like each other one. When we 
came to dealing, we found that the second man wanted some 
points modified in his favour, the third man wanted some more 
points modified, and so on. We had to make some of these altera- 
tions, but we never gave way on any essential point. One largo 
landowner took ten days to settle with; his next-door neighbour took 
twelve months, with probably about half the acreage. When several 
negotiations had been actually completed, we were enabled to start 
boring. The Contract Company came to the rescue. I want to 
emphasise the friendly relations with the Contract Company, which 
has been a fairy godmother to the Deal and Walmer Company. It 
found the money for starting the Oxney boring, so that when we 
came -into possession we had a boring several hundred feet deep. 
It took options for us also, so that it was only necessary to transfer 
them. In fact, if it had not been for the Contract Company our 
operations-would have been delayed for eighteen months-or two 
years. Owing to the Contract Company having done its work so 
splendidly and having interpreted its duties so generously, we have 


reached that stage of development which, in the ordinary course of 
events, we should not have reached until the year after next. We 
have derived great benefit from all the discussions with lawyers— 
we had a large number of lawyers engaged on these terms of leases— 
and we had all the best opinions of mining engineers; in fact, nearly 
every landowner employed a different firm, so that we got the best 
brains and the most experienced men in England. On our own 
behalf we had Mr. Strain, the Duke of Devonshire’s mining agent 
in Derbyshire, and we had Mr. Trevor, our solicitor. Then each 
landlord had his own solicitor, and the combination has enabled 
us to make out a model lease. This model lease is a great improve- 
ment on some of the older leases. We have had to deal with very 
cantankerous men occasionally, but by telling them we did not want 
their land if they did not want to come in we have succeeded in 
keeping to all the essential points. I shall be pleased to show to any 
shareholder a map of the company’s area, by which you. will see 
that though the company is only three months old we have a very 
large area already. Other areas are in a very advanced period of 
negotiation, so that we can look upon them as absolutely secured. As 
to the boring, we have just lost nearly two months through changing 
the plant. You will remember it was always our custom in East 
Kent to start boring with a chisel and rope for the sake of speed 
and to go down some distance before changing to a drill from which 
we could get solid cores. At Oxney I thought it would be very 
interesting if we could have cores 200 or 300 feet sooner than we have 
done in the past. It is rather expensive, but the information you 
get is well worth the additional cost. So that Messrs. Mather and 
Platt have packed up their plant, and Messrs. Vivian started boring 
about ten days ago. As it is rather soft ground we have not yet 
been able to produce a solid core. The cores are about 16 inches in 
diameter, and anyone who has seen the cores from the earlier 
borings will understand that these are very heavy, so that all we 
can get up to the surface at present is broken lumps. I have some 
samples in the next room. We have got the bore down now right 
through the greensands into the Wealdon. We have no special! work 
to do except to go on negotiating for more areas till we prove valuable 
coal seams. Then things will begin to hum. You may remember— 
perhaps you may not know—that the Contract Company was going 
to subscribe for 20,000 shares out of the 30,600 being issued, leaving 
only 10,000 for the subscribers, most of which had been promised in 
advance. But the demand for shares was so very large that to avoid 
disappointing people in a wholesale manner the Contract Company 
very generously aiowed us to call on their shares for the benefit of 
subscribers. A great many people got their applications cut down 
as it was, and I think a large number were very dissatisfied with the 
allotments received. Owing to the Contract Company’s action it has 
consequently been necessary to modify the original underwriting 
agreement with the company, as explained on page two of the notice. 
I think it is necessary that this should be approved by the share- 
holders at this statutory meeting in order to be absolutely valid. 
If this modification had not been introduced, those of you who sub- 
scribed for 100 shares would probably have received only twenty. 
So you will probably agree, in your own interests. In addition to 
that. the Contract Company waived its rights to 5 per cent. com- 
mission due on the underwriting, which was equal to the cost of 
boring nearly a thousand feet; that is worth something. So I think 
that you will agree we are much indebted to the Contract Company. 
I will propose the approval of the following modification: ‘‘ By an 
agreement dated 16 uly, 1910, the East Kent Contract and Finaneial 
Company shall waive its right to subscribe for the 20,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each, and also its right to the payment of the com- 
mission of 5 per cent., in consideration of the Coalfield Company 
giving to the Contract Company the right at any time between 
1 January and 1 July, 1911, by notice in writing to subscribe, at par, 
for 20,000 ordinary shares, with the proportion of deferred shares as 
attached to the original issue of ordinary shares.” 

Mr. Garlett seconded the resolution for the modification, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Arthur Burr brought forward a question respecting the 
Managing Director’s remuneration, and suggested that he should be 
paid in the same way as other professional gentlemen connected with 
the company who had properly had their fees. 

Mr. Vandersteen: I shall have great pleasure in proposing that 
to the meeting 

Mr. Amoore: I have pleasure in seconding that. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman having expressed his obligation, Mr. Humphrey 
proposed a cordial vote of thanks to him for the able end lucid 
manner in which he had put before them the details respecting their 
undertaking. 

Mr. Garlett seconded the vote, which was carried with acclamation. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


ONLY CENUINE 
Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of mony with each 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. ttle, 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 
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‘NEW BOOKS NEW PRINTS 


Those who appreciate an effort to supply the Best in Printing—whcther of Books or Pictures—may read with interest an extract from the 

PALL MALL GAzeTTE of October 6, under the heading ‘*‘ The Art Book de Luxe” :—‘* Another lovely book is the new four-volume edition 

of Malory’s ‘Le Morte Darthur, from Mr. Lee Warner, who, by his inauguration of The Medici Society and the Riccardi Press, has 

enriched us with an unexampled range of beautiful reproductions . . . and perfectly printed books.” This note of enthusiasm is sustained 

by the DAILY CHRONICLE of October 7, which reca./s the fine illustrative work done last year by Mr. Russell Flint ** for that body of 
public benefactors, The Medici Society.” 


The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis | NEW nares FROM THE RICCARDI PRESS: 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 1> Illustratio s. reproduced by the _Malory’s Le Morte Darthur 
edici Process, after the origiual Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL The text of Caxton, in modernised opeting. Printed in the Riccardi 
FLINT. Large crown gto. on pure rag paper. Buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. Typ2, designed by HERBERT P. HORD With 48 Water-Colours 
net. Parchment gilt, £1 1s. net. Also roo large-paper copies on by W. RUSSELL FLINT. In 4 Volumes, im by 73 in., sold only in 
Jap ont Artist, bound whole | copies, beards, £10 10s, net the set ; limp vellum, 
ellum, “* Morris” end papers, . 6d. ne tt t 
jancsca) . Vort raming alongside original S acquired. ... at 
without reproach in any tournament of colour- -printing the world over.”— » 19 
Pall Mali Gazet‘e. (/dustrated Prospectus post free. | Mr. Flint’s drawings are of a soft and delicate beauty, their colour is 
ot Malory. is edition will alike to int’s reputation and that 
e Li € of Giorgio Vasari of the Riccardi Press.”—A thenaum. 


A tua of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By R. W. CARDEN, 
With 29 Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s, net. m 

The anaes chosen for the publication of Mr. Carden’ . — and gg Closet of Sir Kenel Digby, 
authoritative biography is especially appropriate in view of the Quattio- 
centenary of Vasari’s birth, which oc:urs in the Summer of rgrt. | t.. Opened 

Prepared with great ‘industry, the book contaius no fine writing, and. | Edited, with a long Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ANNE 
indeed, nothing that is not interesting to those who are already interested in the | MACDONELL. With Photogravure Portrait after V. andy ke. Extra 
subject.” ~The Times. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. net; parchment, full gilt, 10s, 6d. net. 
Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65) was by turns author, scientist, and man_ of 


Pewter and the Amateur ' action; but a nong his recorded works the present curious and informative 
Ittle book of recipes has passed unmentioned. At this moment, when time- 

Collector honoured recipes are much in favour, this reprint of an exceedingly rare, and 
By EDWARDS J. GALE. With 43 Plates. Medi —e by no means uuinviting, collection should find a large public. 
7s. 6d. net. 

** The historical sketch is clear and accurate. The hints and warnings to ¥ rench Lyrics 
collectors . . . cannot fail to be useful checks to impetuosity and self-confidence. Edited by GEORGE SAINTS BURY. A New Edition, with Water- 
+ + + The excellence of the 43 plates, drawn from both sides of the Atlantic.” Colour Llustrations by A. GERARDIN. Extra crown 8vo. with 8 
Atheneum. } Plates, rope 7s. 6d, net; Large-paper Edition, with 12 Plates, 
w parchment gilt, S. net. 

A Flo er Anthology After placing Protessor Saintsbury’s well- known collection of French Lyrics 
Selected and Illustrated with 12 Water-Colours by ALFRED  ‘‘among the best and securest of all” anthologies worthy of a place beside 
RAWLINGS. Smali square crown $vo., cloth, gilt design, 5s, net ; Palgrave, the Pall A/all Gazette says: ** The illustrations have been repro- 
— parchment gilt, 7s. @d. net; rough brown Persian, yapp edges, duced with all the touch and grace of the originals, the result being a pleasant 

10s. 6d. net; also (to order only) half-bound vellum, 12s. 6d. net; and unforced accompaniment. ... A worthy presentment of the finest and 


and full morocco, 21s, net. (/dustrated Prospectus post Sree. | rarest of the unstudied melodies of the old French lyrists.’ 


New Medici Prints 


** Until science has gone much further in the transference of colour by imitative 
processes, no more satisfactory copy. . . is likely to be obtainable on paper by 
mechanical means. . . . It is to be remembered that The Society’s least success- 
ful reproductions are steps towards improvement painfully taken in almost 
impossible fields.” —BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, September 1910. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


Plate No. : Colour Surface Price 
German III. DURER: The Virgin and Child with a Cut Pear. (Vienna) 17 x 13399 20s. 
English XI. "GAINSBOROUGH: Gainsborough Dupont. (Sir E. Vincent’s Coll’n.) ‘7 « 128s 17s. 6d. 
English VIII. GAINSBOROUGH: The Duchess of Devonshire. (Althorp Park) 28 x 17$,, 25s. 
Special Pl. 1910. GIORGIONE: Concert Champétre. (Louvre) 25s. 
Italian XXXV,. GIORGIONE: Judith. (S. Peters!urg) 254 x 112,, 20s. 
Italian XXVI. *GIORGIONE [or TITIAN]: Portrait of a Man. (Temple Newsam) 24 x 20 4, +25s. 
English XII. *LAWRENCE: Georgina Lennox, Countess Bathurst. (Earl Bathurst’s Coll’n.) 19 x 16 ,, 17s. 6d. 
N.P.S. V. LELY: Oliver Cromwell. (Sidney Sussex College) 14} x 12},, I2s. 6d. 
French VI. LIOTARD: The Chocolate Girl. (Dresden) 26} x 16},, 15s. 
Flemish XIV. MASTER OF THE SEVEN SORROWS OF MARY: The Rest on the 

Flight. (Vienna) 112 x 18},, 17s. 6d. 
German Vv. MENGS: Cupid Sharpening His Arrow. (Dresden) 17 x 14 5 ros. 6d. 
French IV. NATTIER: Madame Sophiede France (Versailles) 19 x ES os 17s. 6d. 
English XIV, REYNOLDS: The Age of Innocence. (N.G., London) 12s. 6d, 
Italian XXVII. *TITIAN: Portrait of a Man. (Sir Ilugh Lane’s Coll’n.) 2 6% Sh, 25s. 
Spanish I. VELASQUEZ: Infanta Margarita Teresa. (Vienna) 24 x 18$,, 20s, 
Spanish Il. ZURBARAN: The Virgin zt. 6. (S. Petersburg) x 15 15s. 
* From the National Loan Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 1909-10. ¢ Prior to publication, 22s. 6d. 
The Medici Society have pleasure in announcing the first twelve issues of 
THE POPULAR MEDICI PRINTS 
A series of Medici Prints in average dimensions 12 x 9 inches, mounted to 17 x 14 inches, price @g, cach. 
BELLINI: Doge Leonardo Loredano’ | GAINSBOROUGH: Parish Clerk | MILLET: The Gleaners 
BRONZINO; Venus and Cupid | GREUZE: Girl with a Dove MORLAND (H.): The Laundry Maid 
FRAGONARD: Fair-haired Boy | V.-LEBRUN: Boy in Red MORONI: The Tailor 
MILLAIS : Souvenir of Velasquez | ROMNEY : Perdita 


FRANCIA: The Entom>ment 
An Illustrated Prospectus of the ‘t P.M.P.’s” may be had post free on request. 


*," Please write for Mr. Lee Warner's Illustrated List of New Books, which will be sent post free on request ; also separate Prospectuses 
of ** Le Morte Darthur,” “ A Flower Antho'ogy,” and “* The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis.” The Medici Society's NEW Prospectus, 
containing full particulars about The Medici Prints, with 200 miniature lilustrations, 6d. stamps post free. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle St., W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswooos & Co. Lrp. 5 iowureet ware, E.C., and Published by Recivatp Wesster Pac at the Office, ro King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of ia the County of London. —Saturday, 5 November, 1910. oe 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


Rewards and Fairies. By 
Rudyard Kipling. wien mus. 


trations by FRANK CRAIG. Uniform 
Edition. Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket 
Edition. India Paper, limp leather, Fcap. 8vo. 
5s. net. dition de Luxe. Hand-made paper, sateen 
cloth, 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in Cam- 


bridge and Ely. By the Rev. EDWARD 
CONYBEARE. _Iilustrated by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper and limited to 
250 Copies. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Charm of the Road. England 


and Wales. by JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
With 28 Full-page Illustrations anda Map. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Life in the Roman World of 


Nero and St. Paul. pRoressor 
T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D.Camb., Author of * Life 
in Ancient Athens,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. by WILLIAM O'BRIEN, MP. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 1os. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ Everyone wishing to understand the 
forces working in Irish politics at the present time should read 
Mr. O'Brien's book, marked as it is by all the ability and eloquence 
of one of the most interesting figures in Ireland, and by the 
sincerity of a preacher absolutely convinced of the truth of his 
doctrines.” 


The Broad Stone of Empire. 
Problems of Crown Colony Ad- 


ministration. with Records of Personal Ex- 
perience. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


The Conflict of Colour. being a 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems throughout 
the World, with Special Reference to the English- 
speaking Peoples. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
8vo, 10s. net. 


Rest Harrow. 2y MAURICE HEWLETT. 
A sequel to Open Country.” 6s. 


The Human Chord. by ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD. Author of Jimbo,” ‘John 
Silence,” &c. 6s. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts. sy 


EDITH WHARTON. 6s. 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 6s. 


Hearts and Coronets. A story for Girls. 
By ALICE WILSON FOX. 6s. 
A Snail’s Wooing: the Story of 


an Alpine Courtship. By ©. M. 
SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, Author of “H.M.I.” 6s. 


Young Gaol-Birds. 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 


tion. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DAL. 
BERG-ACTON, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., 
&e. Edited by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., 
Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, 
M.A. 8vo. Ios. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 

The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and 
Edited from a Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. 
SYKES, C.M.G. Assisted by KHAN BAHADUR 
AHMAD DIN KHAN. With many Illustrations in 
the Text and four coloured Reproductions of Persian 
Paintings. 8vo. Ios. net. 
Illustrative of Persian Life and Character. 


Green Willow and other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. With 
40 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. dition de Luxe. Demy 4to, 
42s. net. 11. 


Mitford’s Our Village. with a 
Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
100 illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and 16 
coloured Plates from Drawings by ALFRED 
RAWLINGS. Crown 4to. ros. 6d. net. ; 


Kingsley’s Water Babies. wit 
16 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Tennyson as a Student and Poet 


of Nature. By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, 
K.C.B., and WINIFRED L. LOCKYER. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Alongshore: Where Man and the 


Sea Face One Another. ,y 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS. With Illustrations from 
Photographs by MELVILLE MACKAY, Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 
Their Life-Histories Described 


and Compared. By GEORGE BROWN, 
D.D. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Old North Trail: or Life, 
Legends and Religion of the 
Blackfeet Indians. WALTER 

McCLINTOCK. With numerous Illustrations, eight 


of which are in Colour, anda Map. 8vo. 15s. net. 
[ Zuesday. 


Nigerian Studies, or the Religious 

and Political System of the 

Yoruba. By R. E. DENNETT, Author of “At 
the Back of the Black Man’s Mind.” With Illus- 
trations and Map. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

By CHARLES 


E. B. RUSSELL, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Making 
of the Criminal,” ‘ Working Lads’ Clubs,” &c, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANNS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing 
a@ POPULAR EDITION, in One Volume, 
Price Six Shillings net, of 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 


Illustrated from Photographs, and with Drawings in Colour by the Artist 
of the Expedition, and a Map. 


“THE GREAT ILLUSION.” 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 2s. 6d. net. 

When the pamphlet on which this book was based was shown 
to King Edward, he remarked that the author's arguments seemed 
so obvious that he could not understand why they were not 
accepted by everybody. 


CHINA UNDER 
THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. 0. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 16s. net. 


“It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of the whole 
career and character of the masterful woman who was for half a century a de 
jacte ruler of the Chinese Empire." —7imes. 


HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND 
WILDERNESS. 
By H. HESKETH PRICHARD, Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO. 
By HERBERT WARD, Illustrated. net. 


OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON, Illustrated. 6s. net. (Friday. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. 
By ELIZABETH SHARP. és. net. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. ras. net. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE de DINO. 


Vols. II. and III., completing the Memoirs, 10s. net each. 


A GASCON ROYALIST. 
By G. LENOTRE. 10s. net. 


GREAT MASTERS OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By EMILE MICHEL, Magnificently Illustrated. 30s. net. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 8s. 6d. net. 
AND Byron 1n ITALY—TuHE Dytnc CaRNIVAL— 
Sr. Giutia Femate SurrRaGE—FANTASIA 
Borcia—&c. &e. 


Three Popular Colour-Books. 


THE RHINEGOLD—THE VALKYRIE. 
By RICHARD WAGNER. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
(THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS-—1.) 15s. net. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, ss. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 


TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 
Illustrated by MAURICE LALAU, net. 


Six-Shilling Novels by Notable Authors. 
A LARGE ROOM 


By Mrs HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian.” 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 
CONFESSIONS of a SUCCESSFUL WIFE 
By G. DORSET. 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 

AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 

By the same Author, uniform with the above, 

IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
ANNE KEMPBURN 
By MARGUERITE BRYANT, Author of “ Christopher Hidbault.” 
THE DOP DOCTOR py DEHAN. 


MARTIN EDEN JACK LONDON. 


[37d Imp. 
Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


BELL'S NEW BOOKS. | 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Vol. I. ready Wednesday next. Vol. II. in the Press. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, 


With an Introduction by the Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
ST. PATRICK’S. 


The publishers have been fortunate in securing for this work 
the services of Mr. F. ELRINGTON BALL, a scholar whose 
intimate acquaintance with Irish history and literature gives 
him special qualification for the task. It is known that Forster 
was engaged at the time of his death on an edition of the 
Letters, and he accumulated a mass of material to which Mr. 
BALL has had access. He has also discovered a very large 
number of hitherto unpublished letters, many of them of the 
highest interest. 


Now Ready. Small 4to. 15s. net. 
FRENCH PORTRAIT 


ENGRAVING 
OF THE XVII. AND XYIII. CENTURIES. 
By T. H. THOMAS. With 39 Collotype Plates. 

This Volume may claim to be the first dealing exclusively 
with French Portrait Engraving. In it the whole subject is 
covered, from the beginning of the school in the seventeenth 
century down to the Revolution, which brought it to an end, 


Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


Now Ready. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. net. 
LIFE OF BENYVENUTO 
CELLINI. 


A New and Complete Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes by R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations, 


* It would be absurd to attempt doing justice to the pains and scholar- 
ship shown in every detail of arrangement in Mr. Cust’s volumes. It may 
be said, however, that he has availed himself to the best advantage of that 
help for which in his preface he thanks many brother scholars ; that the 
notes are specially marked by judgment and value; that the illustrations 
deserve, as does the whole presentment of the volumes, all praise.” 

Evening Standard. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


THE CONSCRIPT, 


From the French of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, IIlustrated 
in Colour, and Black and White, with Designed Title- 


Page, Covers, and End-papers, by LEX DE 
RENAULT. 
Now Ready. Large 8vo. Illustrated, 38. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A GROOM 
OF THE CHAMBER. 


By ERNEST LAW, B.A, _ F.S.A. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
SPELL-LAND. 


By the Author of “The Tramping Methodist” and 
** Starbrace.”’ 


Now Ready. Cloth 6s. 


“ Miss Kaye-Smith’s book takes a wonderful grip of the reader ; it is 
realism of the more pleasant things of life—the farm customs of Sussex, the 


true love of a woman, the clash of conflicting p , with comp 
of any of the morbid details which the word ‘ realism’ too often now un- 


happily stands for.” — Scotsman. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


**Bohn has soared beyond criticism, it is a national 
institution.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


New Volume. Now Ready. 5s. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. 


RALPH ROBINSON’S Translation; together with Roper’s 
Life of Sir Thomas More, and some of his Letters. 
Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. With 
an Introduction and Bibliography by AA GUTHKELCH, 
M.A., and a Portrait. 


Write for NEW CATALOGUE of the Series. 


U Lonpon : G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., Portugal Street, W.C. il 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ A Room with a View.” 
HOWARDS END. ™. Forster. 


Tue Times :—“ Mr. Forster has written a book in which his highly original 
talent has found full and ripe expression. A very remarkable and original book.” 
.. STANDARD :—“ With this book Mr. Forster seems to us to have arrived, and 
if he never writes another line, his niche should be secure.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—‘‘A novel of high quality written with what 
appears to be a feminine brilliance of preception.” 


THE RETURN. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Morninc Post :—“ One of the most curiously interesting and original books 
that is has been our fortune to come across for a ae time.” 


THE LITTLE GRAY MAN. 38y JANE WaRDLE- 
Trutu ;—“ A brilliant piece of satire.” 


THE PURSUIT. by SAVILE. 


Scorsman :—“ Nearly every chapter is tense with human passion and 
crowded with perilous adventures, admirably conceived and told.” 


The Life of the Right Hon. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES 


1853-1902. 
By the HON. SIR LEWIS MICHELL, Member of the 
Executive Council, Cape Colony. 
2vols. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. price 30s, net. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 8. 


HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


A Memoir. By his Wife. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
vol. 15s, net. 


NOW AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
The Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu. 


_ With Illustrations. 1 vol. 15s. net. 
The Author of this entertaining book, Admiral the Hon. Victor Montagu, has 
passed a long life divided between the amusements of aristocratic society in thi 
country and the duties of naval service afloat in many parts of the world. 


Clara Novello’s Reminiscences. 
Compiled by her Daughter, CONTESSA VALERIA GIGLIUCCI. 
With a Memoir by A. D. COLERIDGE. Illustrated. x vol. 10s. 6d. net. 
Morninc Post.—-“‘ Clara Novello’s book makes very attractive reading.” 
Patt Matt Garette.—‘ The whole volume is a very desirable one.” 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Recollections of An Old Mountaineer. 
By WALTER LARDEN. Fully Illustrated. 14s, net. 
Times.—“ Will heartily delight true lovers of mountaineering.” 


Twenty Years in the Himalaya. 
By MAJOR the HON. C. G. BRUCE, M.V.O., Fifth Gurkha Rifles. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s, net. 


A fascinating book on the Life of the Jungle. 


Forest Life and Sport in India. 
By S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, C.I.E. (lately Inspector-General of 
Forests to the Indian Government). With Illustrations. 12s. 6d, net. 


In Forbidden Seas: Recollections of Sea- 
Otter Hunting in the Kurils. 


By H. J. SNOW, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
MorninG Post,—“* Mr. Snow has opened up what is practically new ground 
in the world of exploration and of sport. An extremely brightly written account 
of the sport found, the adventures met with, and the dangers incurred during a 
series of visits to this out-of-the-way corner of the North-West Pacific.” 


The Misadventures of a Hack Cruiser. 
By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON, Author of ‘‘ The ‘ Green Finch’ Cruise.’ 
Illustrated by-the Author. 6s, net. 

Fietp.—" The reader, if he has a sense of humour and is a sportsman and 
fond of a boat, will be so entertained with the ‘‘ Misadventures of a Hack 
Cruiser” that he will go clean through it and be quite sorry when the little 
holiday is over.” 


Fly-leaves from a Fisherman’s Diary. 
By CAPTAIN G. E. SHARP. With Photogravure Plates. 5s, net. 
Fisuinc GazetTe.—" The author is so keen and so thoroughly of 
the endless delight of fly-fishing and all its surroundings that I feel sure his 
book will make friends wherever it goes. Reading it on a bleak October day 
has made me feel the spring is coming.” 


A Gamekeeper’s Note-Book. 
By OWEN NES (Author of Years of ”) and 
og Pew S WOODWARD. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
48, 6d, net. 


INT RESTING BOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 


The Diary of a Modernist. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of ‘An Agnostic’s 
Progress,” &c. 65s. net. 
Cuurcu Times.— Mr. Scott Palmer always has something to say that is 
worth hearing.” 
Nation.—“ An exceptionally syggestive book. Its merit lies‘not in the re- 
arrangement of given material, though much excellent work is to be done in 
that field ; but in its record of intimate persona] thought and feeling. Nothing 
is superficial ; the note of experience is everywhere recognisable ; every page 
breaks the surface and is first-hand.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRISTUS CRUCIFIXUS.” 


Preachers and Teachers. 


By JAMES GILLILAND SIMPSON, D.D., Canon of Manchester ; 
recently Principal of Leeds Clergy School. 5s. net. 


@® Please write for Prospectuses of thie above Publications and 
for Mr. Edward Arnold’s complete list of Announcements. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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BORDER BALLADS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


“Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy.” By 
Andrew Lang. London: Longmans. 1910. 5s. net. 


‘T° the plain man—the man who understands some- 

thing of human nature and of the social phases 
through which his country has passed—there is some- 
thing at once melancholy and mirth-provoking in the 
tangled controversy, lately revived, upon the authen- 
ticity of the Border ballads. It is melancholy, because 
it betokens such an exaltation of the letter that killeth 
over the spirit (be it said with reverence) that giveth 
life; it is mirth-provoking, because it reminds one of 
the vituperative scuffles in which the old grammarians 
used to belabour each other over passages in the 
classics. But it assumes a graver aspect when one 
party to the controversy brings a charge of deliberate 
fraud against him whose name stands highest in 
Scottish literature, as has been done by Colonel 
Fitzwilliam Elliot in his ‘‘ Further Essays on Border 
Ballads ’’ (1910). He accuses Sir Walter Scott as 
having knowingly foisted upon the public modern verse 
for genuine ballad taken down from the lips of ancient 
persons in his sheriffdom. 

*“ My view ”’, he says, ‘‘ is that Hogg, in the first 
instance, tried to palm off the ballad [of ‘‘ Auld 
Maitland ’’] on Scott, and failed; and then Scott 
palmed it off on the public, and succeeded. . . . Let 
us, as gentlemen and honest judges, admit that the 
responsibility of the deception rests rather on the laird 
than on the herd.”’ 

Colonel Elliot could hardly expect such a charge to 
go unchallenged; and, sure enough, here is another 
Ettrick lance in the field to prove it a slander. Mr. 
Andrew Lang appears as Scott’s champion in *‘ Sir 
Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy’’. He 
admits, as all who have given any attention to the 
subject must admit, that Scott, when he set to work 
to collect and edit the floating and fleeting ballad litera- 
ture of the Border, aimed at providing a standard text. 
Years after the task was accomplished, in the ‘‘ Essagy 
on Popular Poetry ’’ (1830) Scott explained his method 
as being midway between Ritson’s somewhat servile 
‘* preference of the worst to the better readings, as if 
their inferiority was a _ security for their being 
genuine ’’, and Bishop Percy’s unscrupulous manufac- 
ture of ‘‘ such emendations as might recommend them 
to the modern taste ’’; and he severely condemns 
Pinkerton’s fabrication of ancient ballads. Mr. Lang 
recognises, from internal evidence, the interpolation 
by Scott of whole stanzas in certain ballads such as 
‘* Kinmont Willie’’ and ‘‘ Jamie Telfer’’. As a 
scholar, he regrets and condemns it, especially when 
the effect of the interpolated stanzas is to exalt the 
chief of Scott’s own clan. Scott’s excuse—we will go 
so far as to call it justification—was that these ballads 
had been so ‘‘ much mangled by reciters ’’ that ‘* some 
conjectural emendations have been absolutely neces- 
sary to render it [‘‘ Kinmont Willie ’’] intelligible ’’. 
A scientific editor, following modern methods, would 
have printed all the variant versions, leaving the hiatus 
without ‘‘ conjectural emendations ’’; but Scott, him- 
self a Border minstrel, was careless of the letter and 
intensely concerned to preserve the spirit of the 
rhymed records, and Scotsmen in general must ever be 
grateful for the service rendered thereby. 

It is not difficult to understand the inevitable changes 
that must take place in a ballad in the course of oral 
repetition from generation to generation. Rhythm, as 
in the ‘‘ Iliad ’’, was first recognised both as an aid to 
memory and a safeguard against garbling in narrative ; 
rhyme was a later expedient. Both are essential in a 
ballad and both are fallible; in our Border literature 
it is manifest how rhyme was more easily remembered 
than rhythm. Lapses of memory have affected rhythm 
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more than rhyme, and a reasonable degree of recon- 
struction cannot be objected to on the part of an editor 
so heedful of the spirit and so capable of ‘* conjectural 
emendation *’ as Scott. He did no more than had been 
done to the best of their ability by preceding genera- 
tions of Borderers, and he never made any secret of 
what he had done. But if Colonel Elliot’s charge 
against him could be proved—nay, if it could not be 
disproved that he published the ballad of ‘‘ Auld Mait- 
land ’’ knowing it to be the work of Hogg—a very 
grievous slur would rest upon a memory which Scots- 
men are proud to claim as sans reproche. For in the 
** Border Minstrelsy ’’ -(1803) Scott declares plainly 
that he gives that ballad ‘‘ as written down from the 
recitation of the mother of Mr. James Hogg, who sings, 
or rather chants, it with great animation ”’ 

Fortunately Mr. Lang is able to produce evidence 
which satisfies us that this is a plain statement of fact, 
and not, as Colonel Elliot would persuade us, an im- 
pudent falsehood. Mr. Lang prints for the first time 
in extenso a letter from Hogg to Scott, parts of which, 
misleading without the context, have been cited by 
Colonel Elliot in support of his charge. It is far too 
long to quote here; it consists mainly of shrewd 
criticism of ballads and their variants, and the writer 
announces that he has recovered another half stanza 
of ‘‘ Auld Maitland’, which he completes with two 
lines avowedly his own composition. ‘‘ If anyone 
chooses *’, remarks Mr. Lang, ‘‘ to think that it [the 
letter] is a crafty fabrication, I can only say that its 
craft would have beguiled myself as it beguiled Scott.’’ 
In short, if fraud there was in regard to ‘‘ Auld Mait- 
land ’’, Hogg was the perpetrator and not Scott, who 
was at pains to visit Hogg and his mother at their 
cottage in Ettrick and listened to the recitation of the 
ballad by the old lady. 

Scarcely less injurious than the accusation about 
** Auld Maitland ”’ is that which Colonel Elliot makes 
about the version of ‘‘ Otterburne’’’ in the ‘‘ Min- 
strelsy ’’ (1806). In his view ‘‘ it consists partly of 
stanzas from Percy’s ‘ Reliques ’, which have under- 
gone emendations calculated to disguise the source 
from which they came ’’. As the whole process of the 
recovery and reconstruction of ‘‘ Otterburne ’’ has been 
explained in Professor Child’s masterly analysis 
(part viii. 499-502), we need not devote more attention 
to Colonel Elliot’s censure upon the editor, but pass on 
to his grievance in Scott’s handling of the splendid 
riding ditty of ‘‘ Jamie Telfer o’ the Fair Dodhead ”’. 
He complains that Scott transposed the parts of Gibbie 
Elliot and ‘‘ auld Buccleuch ”’ to the advantage of his 
own clan; that it was Buccleuch, and not Elliot, that 
turned a deaf ear to Jamie’s appeal. In fact, it is 
pretty certain that Sir Walter had before him two 
versions of the ballad—an Elliot version and a Scott 
version—such as one might naturally expect in a 
country peopled by rival clans. While the main inci- 
dents of a notable raid and its redress were com- 
memorated with such fidelity as can be ensured through 
oral recitation, the names of the actors would get trans- 
posed to suit the prepossession of the reciter and his 
audience. Nor does it shake our affection for this 
ballad when Mr. Lang, coldly analytical, pronounces 
both versions to be ‘‘ hopelessly false . . . though 
based on certain real incidents of 1596-97’. That 
basis and the vivid narrative founded thereon are 
enough for us. We care not whether Elliot or Scott 
were the hero of the rescue: nor whether it was physi- 
cally possible for Jamie Telfer to accomplish the mileage 
described within the alleged time, nor whether such 
lines as 


‘** The Dinlay snaw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyart locks o’ Harden’s hair ”’ 


bear the stamp of Sir Walter’s interpolating hand. To 
dwell on these and other doubtful points savours too 
much of that ‘‘ common, cheap and ignorant scepti- 
cism ’’ which excites Mr. Lang’s just wrath. What 
we prize in this poem—what is really of historical 
worth—is the sense it gives us of life on the Borders 
before the Union and the stirring movement of ‘‘ raising 


the water ’’. How can such a ballad be pronounced 
** hopelessly false ’’, even in a literary sense? ‘‘ The 
spots on the sun ”’, as Mr. Birrell felicitously observes 
somewhere, ‘‘ are an interesting subject for study, but 
surely the sun is not all spots.”’ 


JUNGLE LIFE IN INDIA. 


“Forest Life and Sport in India.” By S. Eardley- 
Wilmot. London: Arnold. 1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


“HE author of ‘‘ Forest Life and Sport in India ’’, 
who served for many years in the Indian Forest 
Department, in which he attained the highest rank, 
dedicates it to ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt, forester and 
naturalist ’’, and he very reasonably holds that a natural 
interest in forestry is necessary to its success as a 
permanent industry. He evidently loved his work, 
and any Indian forester who knew his Virgil might 
say ‘‘ Flumina amem silvasque ’’, while he is under 
no obligation to remain‘‘‘ inglorius ’’, for the Indian 
Forest Department has produced, and will yet produce, 
many distinguished men. 

There is no other occupation in which work and sport 
go hand in hand to anything like the same extent, and 
the Indian forests are indeed a very great field, covering 
one-fourth of the Empire, no less than 240,000 square 
miles being situated in British territory. Nor is there 
any monotony in a country extending from a region of 
perpetual snow to a latitude within eight degrees of the 
Equator. Where the rainfall is below twenty inches 
dry forests alone can exist; deciduous forests require 
from twenty to seventy inches; and where more than 
seventy inches fall, evergreen forests flourish, as on the 
coast of Malabar, where traveller and sportsman may 
everywhere find 

‘* Bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring 


And bloom profuse and ‘ sylvan ’ arches ”’. 


Mr. Eardley-Wilmot does well to point out that forest 
exports from India do not count for more than a fraction 
of the income of the forests, nor for the five million 
tons of timber and fuel and the two hundred millions 
of bamboos they annually yield, for by far the largest 
portion of this harvest is absorbed by the population, 
whose houses and agricultural and domestic implements 
are almost entirely made from forest produce, while 
they depend upon the woods for the grazing of fourteen 
million head of cattle, and for many other articles of 
food and general utility. The forests of India are 
indeed most important in their effect upon the general 
welfare of the people, and fortunately the villagers, who 
at the outset were impatient of any restrictions, albeit 
imposed for their own good, are now beginning to 
realise that it is in their own interest that reservation and 
preservation are being carried on by the Government. 
None know the people better than the forest officers, 
the people, that is to say, not the babus, who, like 
political agitators and certain trade-union officials in 
England, live upon, but not for, the people. Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot knows that the simple, unspoilt, unsophisticated 
inhabitants of India are brave and loyal people. He 
tells how a wife drove a tiger off her husband with a 
sickle she was using, and others could match this from 
their own experience. He truly remarks that ‘‘ the 
reasoning of a native of India starts from a basis not 
always understood by those unfamiliar with his mode of 
life and mode of thought. He will not reveal himself 
until he has trust in his master ’’. Now this is exactly 
true, but the description in no way applies to the wily 
babu, who lies in wait for Labour M.P.s, whom he 
twists round his little finger. There is real insight and 
sympathy in the author’s remark that ‘‘ it is good 
sometimes to feel inferiority to a savage, who will 
strike a bee-line for home through a pathless jungle, 
for such feelings tend to bring the forest officer and the 
wild man of the woods to a common level of human 
nature ”’. 

A real friend of the people of India, and one who 
knows them, can afford to say, as Mr. Eardley-Wilmot 
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does, that ‘‘ the jungle tribes cannot withstand the 
attacks of malaria and dysentery, if deprived of opium 
or alcohol. All the forest folk eat heartily and take 
both stimulants ’’. Of course they do, and now it is 
proposed not only to deprive them of these tonics, but to 
make them pay for the deprivation in extra taxation. 

It is very appropriate here to quote certain questions 
put by the author, which take a great deal of answering. 
He suggests that a schedule should be compiled of the 
opinions of men who know the peasantry and live 
amongst them, and he offers a few headings for the 
schedule such as these : 

Are the masses interested in the success of unrest 
and sedition? 

Do they understand, or attach any importance to, 
the principles of representation ? 

Will the uneducated, that is the vast majority, have 
any voice in the election of representatives ? 

Would they rather be ruled over by the officers of the 
British Government, or the small band of Indian 
educated progressives, who have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a legal outlet for the expression of their own 
opinions ? 

These are searching inquiries, and, as the author 
says, even if the British were guilty of the atrocities 
and brutalities of which they are accused by political 
visitors, who in a three-months’ trip have unravelled 
all the mysteries of India, we might well pride ourselves 
that these are but caresses compared with the ill- 
treatment that their religion tolerated and history 
records as the every-day habit of both Hindu and 
Mahomedan monarchs. 

Mr. Eardley-Wilmot may have had the advantage 
of reading a shilling shocker published by Mr. Keir 
Hardie on his return from the East, but Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s monumental work, ‘‘ The Awakening of 
India ’’—for it is monumental as a combination of 
ignorance and arrogance—had not, when he wrote, been 
published. Had he perused these pages he might indeed 
have even more ‘‘ envied the ability of those who after 
a few-weeks’ trip, covering a vast area, are able to 
decide with the assurance of first-hand knowledge all 
the social, as well as many of the political, problems 
which face Government servants in the East’’. He 
slily wonders why such wondrous perspicacity is not 
taken more advantage of in the selection for appoint- 
ments that control the home and foreign policies of the 
Empire. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in all seriousness 
seems to adopt this attitude when he says that India 
requires more parliamentary influence to play upon it, 
and not less ; and when he urges the India Office, which 
in the opinion of most people has certainly not been 
lacking in initiative in the last six years, to take upon 
itself even more responsibility! It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if all India would form a sufficiently wide field for 
the activities of gentlemen who openly proclaim their 
own inherent superiority to experts, and the conduct of 
our affairs will hardly reach perfection until the Secre- 
taryships for Foreign Affairs, the Colonies, and India, 
are in the hands of select spirits of the Labour party, men 
possessing the qualities which Mr. Macdonald enu- 
merates as those of the traveller ‘‘ likely to get a far 
better general view than those who have lived long in 
the land ’’, qualities which a perusal of his book would 
lead the reader to suppose were certainly not in his own 
opinion wanting in the writer. 

Those who desire to learn facts about India cannot 
do better than read Mr. Eardley-Wilmot’s exceedingly 
interesting pages, in which modesty and knowledge go 
hand in hand. 


SOCIOLOGY IN TABLETS. 


“Descriptive Sociology—Greeks: Hellenic Era.” By 
J. P. Mahaffy and W. A. Goligher. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1910. 21s. 

ERBERT SPENCER proposed to supply the 
student of social science with ‘‘ data standing 
towards his conclusions in a relation like that in which 
accounts of the structures and functions of different 
types of animals stand to the conclusions of the 


biologist ’’. Eight volumes dealing with twelve nations 
or groups of nations were published in the course of 
fourteen years, at a net loss of £3250, and the 
philosopher then abandoned the task. In his will he 
left the residue of his estate in trust for the carrying 
on of the work, and we now have the first instalment 
of this posthumous production. The book consists, like 
its predecessors, of tables headed ‘‘ Structural ’’ and 
‘** Functional ’’, each subdivided into ‘‘ Operative ’’ and 
‘** Regulative ’’, dealing successively with periods en- 
titled ‘‘ Mycenzan ’’, ‘*‘ Homeric ’’, ‘‘ Colonisation ”’, 
Despot ’’, ‘‘ Periclean ’’, and ‘‘ Demosthenic’’. One 
feels some doubt about these divisions, particularly the 
last two. The whole of the Peloponnesian War, for 
instance, is placed within the ‘‘ Demosthenic Period ’’. 
It is not easy to discover any strong dividing line in 
431 B.c., and it seems curious to detach the disastrous 
results of Pericles’ mistaken policy from the period 
which bears the name of their author. The tabular form 
is probably responsible for the baldness and naiveté of 
many of the statements, -which may be true enough 
in themselves, but sound quaint in their context: 
Nightdresses unknown ’’ (by no means peculiar 
to the Homeric Period), ‘‘ milk also mixed with 
water ’’, nicknames sometimes superseded true 
names ’’, ‘* house-dogs common, but no cats ’’, 
‘* stress laid on politeness at table ’’, ‘‘ bards employed 
to sing after dinner ’’, ‘‘ cheap forms of chiton and 
himation mentioned as worn by common people ”’, 
‘homely topics avoided in general society ’’. No 
doubt it is a matter of extreme difficulty to set out 
the various forms of development among the ancient 
Hellenes in tabular shape, but the first object of such a 
table must be to trace the course of development, and 
this does not appear to us to be carried out in the 
present case. Take, for instance, the heading ‘‘ Func- 
tional—Operative—Products—Aesthetic products ’’. In 
this column every form of artistic production is included, 
and it is impossible, it seems to us, to obtain from it 
any clear notion of Hellenic artistic development, 
whether we subdivide the contents of the column for-our- 
selves into sculpture, painting, literature, and so on, or 
whether we take it in bulk as it is written. Again, the 
very title of the whole compilation is not quite lucid. 
‘* Hellenic Greeks ’’ apparently does not mean Hellenes 
of Hellas, but is used in contrast to ‘‘ Hellenistic 
Greeks ’’, who are to form the subject of a volume to 
come. If that be so, one wonders why the authors 
did not begin a little further back and tell us something 
about the Minoan period. It is true that they do not 
profess to deal with materials published since 1908, but 
in and before that year there was plenty of material to 
supply them with a few more columns. 

The tables are followed by a collection of extracts 
serving as authorities for the statements contained in 
the tabular statement. These consist in part of citations 
from original authorities, but in larger part of extracts 
from modern works of reference, including copious 
quotations from Professor Mahaffy’s own writings. 
The portion which deals with esthetic products— 
literature, for instance—consists almost, if not quite, en- 
tirely of scraps from that author’s ‘‘ History of Classical 
Greek Literature ’’. One could wish that the compilers 
had gone somewhat further afield for their authorities 
in the circumstances. There is a certain lack of modesty 
in the statement in the preface (not written by Professor 
Mahaffy) that ‘‘ original authorities have been used 
wherever possible, and where those are wanting the best 
modern writers have been used ’’. It would seem to 
follow from this that there are no original authorities 
for any of Professor Mahaffy’s statements. The Mahaffy 
extracts, moreover, are sometimes arranged in a 
curiously disjointed way. Take, for instance, the dis- 
cussion of the literature of the ‘‘ Periclean Period ”’. 
First of all we have some remarks on Pindar, pointing 
out that his poems are non-political, religious, learned 
and stately, an assertion as to which a critic might have 
a good deal to say. There then follows, abruptly, a 
paragraph beginning ‘‘ What is really interesting in 
Timocreon is his curious position as an aristocratic poet 
born out of due time ’’, and proceeding to discuss that 
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singer. The title says nothing about Timocreon, the 
general reader knows nothing about Timocreon, and the 
student of sociology wonders what in the world he is 
expected to do with Timocreon. We then take a wild 
leap to Aristotle’s ideas on ‘‘ terror and pity’’, and 
settle down to a series of cuttings on Athenian tragedy 
and comedy. Thence we skip to a comparison of 
Herodotus with Oliver Goldsmith, and wind up with the 
oratory of Themistocles and the peculiarities of the style 
of Gorgias. Perhaps, however, this method has a 
value to the student of sociology which is not apparent 
to the student of literature, and probably it is the 
method imposed upon the compilers by the general 
scheme of which this volume forms only one portion. 
There is no doubt that a great deal of trouble has been 
expended on the work by its learned authors, and we 
hope that it will benefit those for whose use it is 
intended. 


NOVELS. 
“Hearts and Coronets.” By Alice Wilson Fox. London: 
Macmillan. 1910. 6s. 


*** Were all the boys lords?’ asked Monica in an 
awestruck voice. ‘ No, Dick and Roger were only 
Honourables ’, said Audrey ; ‘ I saw it on their letters.’ 
‘ Fancy a little chap of six being an Honourable ’, said 
Monica. ‘ And the little girls were all Ladyships, 
weren’t they? How funny.’ ‘ They called Patricia 
and Honor ‘the rabbits’’’, said Audrey. ‘ They 
never used their titles. Only the servants did... .’”’ 
Audrey had been spending Christmas with Lord 
Heversham’s family. Some of his children happened 
to be her travelling companions when the train in which 
she was returning from school was snowed up. So 
instead of going home to Brixton (poor Brixton !), where 
she lived with her aunt and her vulgar cousins Monica 
and Laura and Alf the medical student ‘‘ whose interests 
were so different to hers ’’, she was carried off, to her 
great content, through ‘‘a grand entrance-gate with 
heraldic beasts on the posts’’. She had herself a 
signet-ring with an heraldic beast on it which had 
belonged to her dead father, and of course she was 
really a Countess in her own right and entitled to the 
Heversham estates. ‘‘I’m afraid’’, she tells her 
schoolmistress, ‘‘ I’m growing into a regular wicked, 
vulgar little snob.’’ The only reason we have for dis- 
agreeing with her is that it is not she who is responsible 
for the atmosphere of this schoolgirls’ story. 


“Sacrifice.” By F. E. Penny. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1910. 6s. 

Like many novels where the scene is laid in India, 
there are two sides to this story, or rather there are two 
stories side by side, and, except that the same man plays 
a chief part in both, there is little connexion between 
them. One gives a graphic account of the workaday 
intercourse of Martin Waldingham, Assistant Agent in 
Ganjam, with natives of various types, from the 
philosophical Krishna Sao to half-civilised hillmen ; the 
other deals with Martin’s love-affair with Miss Rosabelle 
Woodhurst, the daughter of the Superintendent of 
Police, and appears to owe its existence to the supposed 
exigencies of novel-writing. It is only fair to say that 
the more interesting part of the book is also by far the 
larger. At a time of drought and privation the Khonds 
showed a disposition to revert to their ancient cere- 
monial of sacrificing a devotee to their goddess instead 
of the pig or buffalo that the Government allowed. To 
watch them was Waldingham’s duty ; he had also that 
of sifting the evidence, freely manufactured on both 
sides, in ‘the disputed matter of the Rajah of Ellanore’s 
heir. When he snatched the victim from under the 
knives of the Khonds he settled this problem too. But 
the most characteristically Indian feature in the tale is 
probably the fact that the bloodthirsty Earth-goddess 
was after all propitiated with human flesh and the 
English Agent never knew it. The author’s attempt 
to stretch the title to cover the Rosabelle portion of the 
story—she was in some danger of being ‘‘ sacrificed ”’ 
to the rich old widower Sir James Raydon—is incon- 
gruous and unnecessary. The interest of the book lies 


not in its conventional ‘‘ missy-sahib’’ but in its 
amusing presentment of the processes of the Oriental 
mind—educated and otherwise. 


“The Getting of Wisdom.” By Henry Handel Richard- 
son. London: Heinemann, 1910. 6s. net. 

‘* Stalky for Girls’? might very well be the sub-title 
of Mr. Richardson’s story. What ‘‘ Stalky and Co.’’ 
did for the boy, ‘‘ The Getting of Wisdom ”’ tries to do 
for the girl, Mr. Richardson’s school is in Australia, 
so that British parents may still hope that the public- 
school girl is not altogether the horrid little creature 
here presented. Not having the intimate acquaintance 
of Mr. Richardson with the interior of a Melbourne 
seminary, we cannot say whether he has or has not 
committed a libel upon his young countrywomen. It 
would be useless to gird at him for dwelling a little 
unnecessarily upon the unlovely, for he has the curious 
mania for telling the literal truth, neither more nor less, 
that possesses a certain sect of latter-day novelists. 
Mr. Richardson is a sincere writer with a careful style. 
He measures his effects with a foot-rule, and knows 
what he wants to say. The girl Laura, whose story 
this is, convinces us all through of her reality. It is 
a bright, vivid piece of character-writing, which pro- 
mises well for the better work Mr. Richardson will do. 


“ Anne Kempburn, Truthseeker."’ By Marguerite Bryant. 
London: Heinemann. 1910. 6s. 

Anne Kempburn is a young woman who sets out to 
discover the ‘‘ inner meaning of life’’, and seeks to 
find it by socialism and statistics. An aristocrat who 
has taken up the Labour movement for lack of other 
amusement and a real trade-union official help her 
along ; but all her views fall to pieces when she meets 
a domesticated capitalist who wears neither rings nor 
furs. In the end she decides that the truth lies in her 
own heart, and stoops to marry a wealthy young man 
who has been private secretary lest he should be classed 
as one of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ‘* idle 
rich’’. There are several other peculiar characters, 
including a Scotchman who shakes his head when his 
‘* predilections ’’ come true. The author is tremen- 
dously in earnest when she writes of the social problems 
of the day, but it is to be suspected that most of her 
knowledge of slum life and conditions of labour is 
second-hand. Earnestness is an excellent quality, but 
Miss Bryant should restrain it from breaking out into 
capital letters when her desire to be emphatic is par- 
ticularly strong. The book has some descriptions of 
country scenery, and these are good enough to suggest 
that the author could employ her time better than in 
asking riddles which have no solution. 


“Wind Along the Waste.’ By Maude Annesley. 
London: Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

The highwayman and other disturbers of the peace 
over whom time has flung a cloak of glory are common 
enough as the heroes of romantic fiction, but the novel 
of the London hooligan has probably yet to be written. 
It is otherwise with the Parisian apache, and Miss 
Annesley tells us the story of how a lady of artistic 
temperament fell in love with one of these people. Of 
course he is quite a superior person, wears a collar, 
asks for soap and water, and in course of time has a 
suit made to measure. Also he never commits a murder 
except when it is absolutely necessary. The story opens 
with a dramatic scene in which the artistic lady throws 
over the respectable young man she is engaged to, and 
then she is ready for all adventures. Her conduct is 
rather absurd from the first, and she is forced to say to 
her friends ‘‘ I have behaved what the world would 
call ‘ badly’ to him’’. From the moment when 
she meets her apache, and he sits to her as a model, 
the fun grows fast and furious. There are robberies, 
street fights, and dances in the night haunts of the low 
folk of Paris. For the sake of local colour and to assure 
the horror-struck reader that this is all a lovely reality, 
words of French argot are scattered over the pages— 
and translated in the footnotes. The apache dies by the 
guillotine, but the story runs on for another eighty 
pages, presumably to bring the book up to weight. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


The most Artistic Book of the year. 


POEMS 


By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Illustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON, 
With an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL, 


Coloured and 36 Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 1 
ecorative Headings and Tail-pieces. Large 4to. bound in white vellum cloth, 


gilt top, 15s. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 258 Copies, each of which will be signed 
by the Artist and numbered. Price £2 28. net. 
** 4 luxurious edition with drawings in colour and line, of great integeee” 
imes. 
“The illustrator has caught the wistful tone of the pre-Raphaelite poetess.” 
Evening Standard, 
‘Miss Florence Harrison has, it seems to us, met her difficult task very 
admirably. Her colouring is rich and harmonious, while her drawing has caught 
to itself something of the inwardness of the poet's mood. In ‘The Goblin 
Market’ she has been able to express both the beauty and the intentional 
grotesqueness of what, after all, is an enchanting fairy tale.” —Oxtlook. 


A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN 
DICTIONARY 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. Feap. 4to. 356 pp., 
cloth, gilt top, 9s, net. 

“The careful definition of various senses of words is the merit of Mr. 
Cunliffe’s work. In looking through Mr. Cunliffe’s book we have met much 
that — a careful and 7 his survey has been. It should give 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS 


Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance. By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
New Edidon, 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS BY 


CAPT. F. S. BRERETON. 


THE GREAT AEROPLANE: a Thrilling Tale of Adventure. 6s, 
INDIAN AND SCOUT: a Tale of the Gold Rush to California. 5s, 


NEW BOOK BY 


STAFF-SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 
ON FOREIGN SERVICE: or, The Revolt of the Santa Cruz Navy. 6s. 


IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S WORKS. 


Large crown 8vo., cloth, full gilt, coloured panel, gilt top, with beautifully 
Pg full-page illustrations and black-and-white text Illustrations. 
6d, net 


At the Back of the North Wind, 
The Princess and the Goblin. 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY 
THE BEST WORKS IN THE DAINTIEST FORM. 


Printed in Red and Black, with Vignette, Introduction, End-papers, Frontis- 
piece and Title-page in Half-tone, and Cover Design in Gold. 


The following volumes in this popular Series will be published this Season :— 


THE MEDITATIONS 
MARCUS AURELIUS. W. L. Courtney 


PLAYS BY SHERIDAN. 


ESSAYS BY SIR | 
TEMPLE (Selection). 


1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


A Charming New Series of Colour Books 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Monographs of Historic Towns and Places Written by well-known 
Authors, and Illustrated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST. Each 
volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is artistically bound 
in Picture Cover. Small 4to. 2s, net each. 

The following volumes are just ready :— 

OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. Brap.ey. 
CANTERBURY. Described by Canon Danks. 
SHAKESPEARE-LAND. Described by JeRRop. 

THE THAMES. Described by C. E. Mitton. F 

WINDSOR CASTLE. Described by Epwarp Tuomas. 
CAMBRIDGE. Described by N. BARWELL. 

NORWICH AND THE BROADS. Described by WALTER JERROLD. 
THE HEART OF WESSEX. Described by Sioney HEATH. 


R. BRIMLey JoHNSON 
J. A. Nickiin 


*a* Messrs. Blackie & Son, Lid., will be pleased to send gratis and post 
Sree their Catalogues of General Literature and Christmas Gift-Books on 
receipt of a postcard. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


DUCKWORTH’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Last Stuart Queen. By HERBERT 
M. VAUGHAN. The Life History of Louise, Countess of 
Albany, wife of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, Illustrated 
with Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net, 


Alexander Hamilton: an Intimate 
Life. By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON, _Iilustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


Sporting Days and Sporting Ways. 
By RALPH NEVILL. A Volume of Sporting and Social 
Reminiscence. With a Frontispiece in Colour. 12s. 6d. net, 


The Golf Courses of the British 
Isles. Described by BERNARD DARWIN. Painted 
by HARRY ROUNTREE. A Descriptive Account of the 
leading Golf Links in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
With 48 Illustrations in Colour and 16 in Sepia. Square 
royal 8vo, 21s. net. 10, 


Write for Prospectus. 


New York: a Portfolio of Twenty 
Photogravures. By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 
With a Foreword by H. G. WELLS. 255s, net. 


Medizval Sicily. By Warren. An 
exhaustive Account of Sicily past and present. Very fully 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. : 


The Life and Letters of Leslie 
Stephen. By F. W. MAITLAND. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, With a Portrait. 5s. net. 


The Three Mulla Mulgars. By Watrrr 
DE LA MARE, With 2 Illustrations in Colour, 5s. net. 


Hope. Essays and Sketches. By R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. A Volume of Sketches. 6s, 


Rose Acre Papers. By Epwarp Tuomas. 
A Series of Delicate Personal Essays. 2s. 6d. net. 


His Hour. By Exinor Giyn. A Novel of 


Russian Society. With a Frontispiece. 6s. 
[2nd Impression in Preparation. 


The Shadow of a Titan. By A. F. 
WEDGWOOD. A Novel of remarkable genius, 3rd 
Impression. 6s. 


The Brassbounder. By Davin W. Bonz. 
Seamen’s Life in a Sailing Ship. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 3rd Impression. 6s. 


The Profitable Imbroglio. 


ADRIAN HAYTER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A Novel by 


DUCKWORTH & CO., CovENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 
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Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. 


The Flint Heart: A Fairy Story. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘“*The Human 
Boy,” ‘* The Portreeve,” &c. 


Gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s, 
With a Frontispiece by H. W. STAGG, and 10 Portraits. 


‘ ‘ 
Fighting Admirals. 
By JOHN BARNETT, Author of ‘*The Prince’s Valet,” 
SECOND AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 64. net. 


Chota Nagpore : 


A Little-known Province. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I.C.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“* The Story of an Indian Upland,” &c. 
.. Spectator.— A highly interesting and instructive account of the region and 
its inhabitants.” 


A Memoir of ‘The Great English Tribune.” 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. Medium 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


John Bright : A Monograph. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of ‘ The Life of Lord 
Russell of Killowen,” &c. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 
Scotsman.— New and interesting . . . the personality of Bright stands 
out clearly against the background of those ideas which he advocated with the 
vigour of his intellect and superb self-assurance.”” 


Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Great and Greater Britain. 
The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, and 
Social Problems of the Motherland and Empire. By J. ELLIS 
BARKER, Author of ‘* Modern Germany,” &c. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


The Child’s Inheritance. 


Its Scientific and Imaginative Meaning; or, An Inquiry 
into the Science of the Imagination. By GREVILLE 
MacDONALD, M.D., Fellow of King’s College, London. 
On November to. 
With Portraits. Small demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


TheRomance of a Great Singer: 


A Memoir of Mario. 
By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE and FRANK HIRD. 
*.* An account of the exiled Italian noble who became the 
greatest singer of his day, written by his daughter, and illustrated 
by portraits of both Mario and Grisi. 


In 26 vols, gilt top, demy 8vo, 6s. net each, 
The Centenary Biographical Edition of the 
Works of 


William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 


Lady Ritchie ; 
Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto Unpublished ; 
26 Portraits of the Author, 
arranged in chronological order, from the age of three onwards ; 
and about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Printed in Large Type on Fine Paper. 

Vols. 1 & 2. VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. Ready Nov. 15, 1910. 
» 3&4. PENDENNIS, 2 vols. — » Dec. 15, 55 
And two or three volumes will be issued each succeeding month 

until the completion of the Edition on October 16, 1911. 
Prospectuses may be had on Application. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ORCHIDS FOR EVERYONE 


By C. H. CURTIS, F.R.H.S., 


Member of the Royal Horticultural Society's Orchid Committee, and formerly 
in charge of the Orchid Collection at the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

so ILLUSTRATICNS FROM DIRECT COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
by T. ERNEST WALTHAM, and 50 HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
4to. 21s, net. 

While of sufficient importance to warrant the attention of the wealthiest 
owners of Collections and the most skilful of growers, the work will be of great 
practical value to the student and beginner. READY SHORTLY. 


A German Noble on the British Empire. 


AN EASTERN VOYAGE 


A JOURNAL OF THE TRAVELS OF COUNT FRITZ VON 
HOCHBERG THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST 
AND JAPAN. 25 COLOURED and 60 BLACK-AND-WHITE ILLUS. 
TRATIONS. Two Vols. Square demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. Large paper 
edition strictly limited as to number, and to be ordered before publication. 
Crown 4to. 63s. net. 

The personality of the author, a brother of Prince Henry of Pless, will lend 
this book a peculiar interest. (READY SHORTLY. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES’S New Book. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN IRELAND 


Impressions of a Journey in a Canoe, by River, Lough, and Canal. 
EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Mr. Scott-James’s latest book cannot fail to arrest attention, and will afford 
much interest to all who wish to see what an intelligent observer with no 
political prejudice has to say of the contrast between English and Irish 
civilisation. (WOW READY, 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition of a Famous Work. 


VENICE AND ITS STORY 


By THOMAS OKEY. 

o COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS by O. F. M. WARD, and W. K. 
HINCHLIFF, so LINE ILLUSTRATIONS by NELLY ERISCHSEN, 
and 11 REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE from 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Square fcap. 4to. ros. 6d. net. [NOW READY. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH MELODIES 
From the 13th to the 18th Century. 


The work contains 100 songs, edited with an introduction and_historical 
notes by VINCENT JACKSON. With many decorations by HERBERT 
COLE. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [READY SHORTLY. 


BLAKE’S VISION of the BOOK OF JOB 
A Study by JOSEPH H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS of BLAKE'S ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 
Square Medium 8vo. 6s. net. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s object is to show that Blake's designs were not mere 
illustrations but elaborate symbolical designs in which the smallest feature of 
the drawing has a special significance. [READY SHORTLY. 


COMPLETION OF CROWE AND 
CAVALCASELLE’S NEW _ HISTORY 
OF PAINTING IN ITALY 


A Reprint of the Original Text verbatim, Edited, and Supplemented with 
Notes, by EDWARD HUTTON. AT LEAST 300 REPRODUCTIONS 
OF PICTURES. The completion of this final revision of the standard work 
on the History of Italian Painting from the Second to the Sixteenth Century 
will be welcomed by all lovers of art. Demy 8vo. three vols., £3 net per set. 

“ From every bibliographical point of view, Mr. Hutton’s notes are more 
complete and trustworthy than those of any other edition. His editorial task 
has been admirably conceived, and general readers as well as the average 
student will sensibly prefer this reprint in three volumes."—New York Nation. 


BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS 


Critical Edition with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. ALF. CHR. 
KALISCHER. Translated, with Preface, by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE, many interesting PORTRAITS, 
FACSIMILES OF MUSIC, hitherto unpublished, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
21s. net. 

“ The two volumes of Mr. Shedlock's translation are very handsomely got 
up, and the translator, besides executing his task with his wonted zeal and 
knowledge, has added more elucidatory notes to those given by the German 
editor.” —Times. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF 
RELIGION [SECOND EDITION. 
Studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and her Friends. By 
BARON F. VON HUGEL. PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. £1 1s. net. 
** The best informed and most inspiring study of religion in our time—a mine 
for all future workers in that field. Daily News. 
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